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Introduction 



Judith Bruce, Cynthia B. Lloyd, and Ann Leonard 



while various forms of the family exist in different social^ 
cultural, legal and political systems, the family is the basic unit of 
society and as such is entitled to receive comprehensive protection 
and support 



— Programme of Action of the United Nations 
International Conference on Population and Development 



D espite the rhetoric of recent years lamenting the loss of the "tradi- 
tional family," families have never fit nicely into any single model. 
"Family" may refer to people linked by marriage or kinship or to 
people claiming descent from common ancestors in a lineage, tribe, or clan. 
People may form and extend families by adopting or fostering children, defin- 
ing non-relatives as family, or establishing consensual partnerships. 

Families are as adaptable as they are diverse, re-configuring themselves 
over their life cycles and evolving to accommodate the myriad pressures of the 
external world. But while families have always been characterized by change, 
there is strong evidence that they are changing faster today than ever before. 

This book focuses on families with dependent children — specifically, 
on the roles of mothers, fathers, and children, and how these roles are evolv- 
ing. We do not discount the value of understanding more about how the 
elderly are cared for, the role of extended kin in the support of children, the 
intricacies of sibling relationships, and the creative power of friendship to pro- 
vide some of the comforts of family. Our primary emphasis, however, is on 
how fathers and mothers meet their parental responsibilities and, in turn, 
what children have a right to expect from their parents. 
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The designation of 1994 as the International Year of the Family, the con- 
vening of the International Conference on Population and Development in 
1994, and the convening of the first World Summit for Social Development 
and Fourth World Conference on Women in 1995 (all United Nations initia- 
tives) provide an opportunity to re-examine commonly accepted beliefs about 
the family. In doing this, one must confront a dominant myth that the "tra- 
ditional family" is a stable and cohesive unit in which father serves as eco- 
nomic provider, mother serves as emotional caregiver, and all children are 
treated equally and well. In reality, mothers throughout the world play an 
essential, oftentimes primary, role in the economic support of other family 
members, especially children; fathers have vital roles to play in their children’s 
lives in addition to supporting them economically; and children's family cir- 
cumstances often contrast sharply with nostalgic visions of childhood securi- 
ty and stability. 

Setting the stage for a discussion of the realities of mothers', fathers’, and 
children's lives, Chapter 1 presents a demographic and economic analysis of 
how families throughout the world are changing in form and function Data 
gathered over the last two decades indicate five global trends: 1) families and 
households have gotten smaller; 2) the burden on working-age parents of sup- 
porting younger and older dependents has increased; 3) women's average age 
at first marriage and childbirth has risen; 4) the proportion of female-headed 
households has increased; and 5) women's participation in the formal labor 
market has increased at the same time that men's has declined, shifting the 
balance of economic responsibility in families. These trends are profoundly 
altering the patterns of contact and sharing in families. 

Chapter 2 documents the economics of motherhood, showing that most 
families depend — probably increasingly so — on mothers' paid and unpaid 
work in the home and labor market to survive. Chapter 3 shows that fathers' 
roles in nurturing and caring for children have been almost totally neglected 
as a subject of research, policy, and programs; yet there arc promising signs of 
growing interest in the father-child link. Chapter 4 presents an empirical 
analysis of family life fiom the child's point-of-view — an original contribu- 
tion of this volume. New data indicate that a range of birth and family cir- 
cumstances put children at risk, including: being born out-of-wedlock or 
being unwanted at birth; having parents who are deceased, not currently mar- 
ried, not formally married, or in a polygamous union; living away from one's 
mother or father; and having parents who have migrated. 

In researching this book we found ourselves hindered by the very myths 
about mothers, fathers, children, and families that we seek to challenge. 
Much of the conventional data from demographic and health surveys are lim- 
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ited by a narrow focus on households and reproductive-age women and by a 
lack of attention to fathers and family relationships. As a result we now have 
many elaborate descriptions of women's fertility and mothering up to age 49, 
but negligible information about mothering beyond the age of 49, male fer- 
tility and fatherhood, and family relationships that transcend household 
boundaries. Data on households tell us less and less about families as family 
members become more dispersed. Household headship data underrepresent 
the number of families supported primarily or solely by women, often moth- 
ers. Data on household structure serve as a poor proxy for information about 
family functioning; For example, a child with married parents who live 
together may not necessarily be well cared for, while a child with divorced par- 
ents may thrive if both parents nurture and support the child. Information 
about children’s living arrangements, fam ly relationships, and sources of eco- 
nomic support is scant compared to the relatively robust data on their health 
and participation in school. Little is known about women's work because, 
while data exist on men's and women's formal employment, less information 
is available on informal work, seasonal work, and work carried out in the 
home, much of which is carried out by women and constitutes a substantial 
proportion of women's labor. 

Our research reveals a need for fresh data to uncover hidden facets of the 
parent-child link and family life in general. One of our main goals is to pro- 
mote a family-centered research and policy process that can provide an empir- 
ical counterpoint to the deafening rhetoric on "family values.' Thus, in 
Chapter 5, we consider family policy — what it means and how it can sup- 
port and strengthen the bonds between parents and children, particularly in 
relation to the basic questions: Who pays for the kids? Who cares for the kids? 

No policy can be effective if it fails to address the realities of contempo- 
rary family life, especially marital, childbearing, and childrearing patterns. Yet 
governments and nongovernmental agencies have been slow to recognize the 
changing nature of families with children, thereby increasing the burdens of 
motherhood and perpetuating the neglect of fatherhood. We hope our work 
will provoke readers to reconsider the traditional, often rigid, assumptions 
about mothers, fathers, and children that underpin so many national and 
international policies. The parent-child relationship is the fundamental 
building block of human society; if it is broken under the assault of misguid- 
ed policies, little else will be left to lose. 
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D espite the dearth of data on families, five global trends in family for- 
mation, structure, and function can be inferred from the research 
record of the last two decades: 1) women’s average age at first mar- 
riage and childbirth has risen, delaying the formation of new families; 2) fam- 
ilies and households have gotten smaller; 3) the burden on working-age par- 
ents of supporting younger and older dependents has increased; 4) the pro- 
portion of female-headed households has increased; and 5) women’s partici- 
pation in the formal labor market has increased at the same time that men’s 
has declined, shifting the balance of economic responsibility in families. 

These trends are not evident everywhere, nor do they tell the whole story 
of modern family life. They do reveal some of the forces that are shaping the 
experience of many mothers, fathers, and children in the world today and sug- 
gest ways in which family aspirations and survival strategies are changing. 
This chapter presents the evidence for these trends, analyzes their causes, and 
investigates their implications for family life. 

Later marriage and childbirth 

Marriage and/or childbirth marks the beginning of a new family. Though a 
fundamental rite of passage in all societies, marriage varies greatly in form and 
function among cultures. Its commencement may be marked by religious rit- 
uals, a formal civil ceremony, the payment of a dowry or brideprice, the sign- 
ing of a contract between elders, sexual intercourse between the betrothed, the 
abduction of a woman from her parents' household, or the birth of a child. It 
may begin lavishly with public celebrations or quietly as a young girl moves 
her few belongings into her husband’s parental home, a widow and widower 
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agree to live together, or a couple decide to "legitimize" a pregnancy or chil- 
dren already born. 

Women's average age at first marriage varies greatly by region. In 
Bangladesh, Cote d'Ivoire, Ethiopia, Mali, and Nepal, at least half of all girls 
aged 15 to 19 were ever-married in the 1980s. By contrast, in some Asian and 
Latin American countries, fewer than 10 percent, and as few as one percent, 
of girls of the same age were currently married at that time.' In developed 
countries the proportion of women younger than 20 who are married is gen- 
erally under 5 percent. 

Underlying this conjugal diversity is a common thread: While marriage 
remains a popular institution everywhere — the proportion of women who 
have ever married by age 50 exceeds 90 percent in all but a few countries^ — 
women's average age at first marriage is rising throughout the world. Between 
the 1970s and 1980s the proportion of women between the ages of 20 and 24 
who had never married rose dramatically in a wide range of countries, increas- 
ing by 25 percent or more in Austria, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, and 
the United States; at least 50 percent in Kenya and Senegal; and 80 percent in 
Indonesia and Pakistan, for example (see Table 1). 

Postponement of marriage usually coincides with postponement of 
childbearing. Thus, women's average age at first childbirth has increased in 
most developed and less developed countries over the last 20 years. Though the 
proponion of adolescent women giving birth is generally declining, it remains 
high (see Table 2). This is particularly true in sub-Saharan Africa: In Ghana, 
Kenya, and Senegal, for example, half or more of all first births are to women 
aged 20 and under. In Ecuador and Indonesia close to half of all first births are 
to adolescents. 



Smaller families and households 

Decreasing family size can be inferred from declining fertility rates and rising 
age at first childbirth in much of the world. In most developed countries in 
North America and Europe and a few in Asia (e.g., Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, 
Singapore, and Taiwan) fertility has fallen to replacement rates. In Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and many of the countries of Eastern Europe and the former 
Soviet Union, fertility has fallen to well below replacement rates. In less devel- 
oped countries the situation is more diverse. In much of sub-Saharan Africa 
and the Middle East fertility rates remain high — five to seven children per 
woman on average — and large families continue to be the norm. However, 
in some countries in these regions, and in other less developed countries as 
well, the percent of ever-married women aged 40—44 who have five or more 
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TABLE I 

Trends in percent of women aged 20-24 who have never 
been married (illustrative data) 



REGION/ EARLIER LATER 

COUNTRY DATE PERCENT DATE PERCENT 



Less Developed Countries 

Asia 



Indonesia 


1976 


20 


1987 


36 


Pakistan 


1975 


22 


1990/91 


39 


Sri Lanka 


1975 


61 


1987 


58 


Thailand 


1975 


42 


1987 


48 


Latin America/Caribbean 










Colombia 


1976 


44 


1986 


39 


Dominican Republic 


1975 


27 


1986 


39 


Ecuador 


1979 


43 


1987 


41 


Mexico 


1976 


34 


1987 


42 


Peru 


1978 


49 


1986 


56 


Middle East/North Africa 










Egypt 


1980 


36 


1989 


40 


Morocco 


1980 


36 


1987 


56 


Tunisia 


1978 


57 


1988 


64 


Sub-Saharan Africa 










Ghana 


1980 


15 


1988 


23 


Kenya 


1978 


21 


1989 


32 


Senegal 


1978 


14 


1986 


23 




Developed Countries 






Austria 


1971 


45 


1980 


57 


Czechoslovakia 


1970 


35 


1980 


33 


France 


1970 


46 


1980 


52 


Spain 


1970 


68 


1981 


59 


United States 


1970 


36 


1980 


51 


S(^L RC.L.S: I ! Hi \'i 1( mm n ( >r\ l RII s - 1 niicd Nations. Table 4.^ in Fertility Fehavtour in the 

( omext ot Developttinit: F.ndcuce frotti the World Fertility Survey New ^'ork: I'nitcd Nations: and 

\XcstotV. (diaries !*.. ,Vnn K. Blanc, and Laura Nyblade. 1994. Marrtayfe and Bury into Parenthood. 
Demoiiraphic and Health Surveys Comparative Studies no. 10. (‘alverton. Maryland: Macro 
International Inc. l)l\ lloi'in - (Compiled by the I'nio d Nations Statistical [)ivision for: 

1 nited Nations 1 hf World\ Women Frends and Suttratet. New ^brk: United Nations. 
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TABLE I 

Trends in age of mother at first birth (illustrative data) 



Median Age of Mother at First Birth in Given Age Groups 
IN Less Developed Countries 



region/country 


45-49 


35-39 


25-29 


Asia 


Indonesia 


20.1 


19.9 


20.4 


Pakistan 


22.6 


21.4 


21.0 


Sri Lanka 


21.9 


24.9 


24.7 


Thailand 


21.6 


22.3 


23.0 


Latin America/Caribbean 


Colombia 


20.9 


21.5 


21.5 


Dominican Republic 


19.7 


20.4 


21.7 


Ecuador 


21.6 


21.2 


20.7 


Peru 


21.7 


21.6 


22.2 


Middle East/North Africa 


Egypt 


20.0 


20.5 


21.7 


Morocco 


20.4 


21.7 


24.9 


Tunisia 


22.4 


22.5 


24.5 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Ghana 


19.3 


19.5 


20.0 


Kenya 


19.7 


18.6 


18.6 


Senegal 


19.2 


18.7 


19.0 



Mean Age of All Women Having a First Birth in Given Year 
IN Developed Countries 



COUNTRY 


1970 


1980 


1990 


Austria 


23.7 


24.3 


26.1 


Czechoslovakia 


22. T 


22.7 


22.5“ 


Poland 


22.5 


23.0 


23.0 


Spain 


24.5^^ 


24.6 


25.4" 


Sweden 


24.5^^ 


25.5 


26.3 


(former) West Germany 


24.3 


25.2 


26.9 


a 1989 b 19'^S 


c 198“^ 






SOURCI-S; I.lss r>lV|.l('I‘M> CtH V! 


1 KU s ' W VsiotV, (Charles K, 


Ann K. Blanc, ,md Laura 


NybLidc, 



1994. iim/ F.mry inw I’,ircnt/'oorJ. Dcmoi;rapiiic and Health Surveys C-omparative Studies no. 

10. c;,ilverton. .Maryland: .M.tcro International Inc. Dl.vi.ioi-l n (.'.lUMRIls • Council of Europe. 
1 99.C I'ahle E.Vd in Reee>i! Develapinoitf iii F.uwpe and North America. ! V'J2. Strasbourg: 

Council ot Europe Press. 
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TABLE 3 

Trends in percent of ever-married women aged 40—44 with five 



or more living children in 


less developed countries (illustrative data) 


REGION/ 

COUNTRY 


EARLIER 

DATE 


PERCENT 


LATER 

DATE 


PERCENT 


Asia 










Indonesia 


1976 


43.5 


1987 


68.8 


Thailand 


1975 


58.7 


1987 


31.8 


Latin America/Caribbean 










Colombia 


1976 


63.1 


1986 


48.7 


Dominican Republic 


1975 


56.6 


1986 


51.2 


Peru 


1978 


58.8 


1986 


54.4 


Middle East/North Africa 










Egypt 


1980 


55.2 


1989 


49.5 


Morocco 


1980“" 


68.9 


1987 


68.8 


Sub-Saharan Africa 










Ghana 


1980 


60.9 


1988 


68.9 


Kenya 


1978 


75.8 


1989 


78.6 



SOURCES: Tabulations from Demographic and Health Surveys standard recodes; and World Fertility 
Surveys: In DON KSU - Indonesia Fertility Survey 1976: Principal Report. Vols. I and II: Statistical Tables. 
1978. Thailand - The Survey of Fertility in Thailand: Country Report. Vol. II. 1977. COLOMBIA - 
Encuesta National de Fecundidad Colombia 1976: Resultados Generales. 1977. DO.MINICAN REPUBLIC- 
Encuesta National de Fecundidad: Informe General. 1976. PERU - Encuesta National de Fecundidad del 
Peru 1977-1978. 1979. Eg\TT - The Egyptian Fertility Survey 1980. Vol. IV: Statistical Tables. 1983. 
Morocco - Enquite Nationale sur la Fecondite et la Planification Familiale au Maroc 1979 - 80: Rapport 
National. Vol. IV: Tableaux Statistiques: Caracteristiques Demographiques. 1984. Ghana - Ghana 
Fertility Survey 1979-80. Vol. II: Statistical Tables. 1983. Kenya - Kenya Fertility Survey 1 977-1978. 
Vol. II. 1980.' 

living children has fallen: For example, the proportion of such women fell by 
more than 20 percent in Colombia and more than 45 percent in Thailand 
over a recent lO-to-12-ycar period (see Table 3). In Latin America and 
Southeast Asia fertility rates have declined markedly. In some less developed 
countries (e.g., Argentina, Chile, China, Indonesia, and Sri Lanka) fertility 
rates have fallen below three children per woman, reducing the prevalence of 
large families. 

In a few less developed countries where fertility rates have declined but 
infant mortality rates have declined more rapidly, average numbers of surviv- 
ing children per family have remained constant or even risen slightly (see 
Table 4). For example, average numbers of surviving children have remained 
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TABLE 4 



Trends in numbers of children ever born and surviving children for women 
aged 4(M4 in less developed countries (illustrative data) 



REGION/ 

COUNTRY 


EARLIER 

DATE 


CHILDREN 
BORN 
(average no.) 


CHILDREN 
SURVIVING 
(average no.) 


LMER 

DATE 


CHILDREN 
BORN 
(average no.) 


CHILDREN 
SURVIVING 
(average no.) 


Asia 


Indonesia 


1976 


5.3 


4.1 


1987 


5.2 


4.3 


Sri Lanka 


1975 


5.3 


4.7 


1987 


4.0 


3.7 


Thailand 


1975 


5.8 


4.9 


1987 


3.9 


3.5 


Latin America/Caribbean 


Colombia 


1976 


6.1 


5.2 


1986 


4.9 


4.4 


Dominican Republic 


1975 


6.4 


5.4 


1986 


5.5 


4.8 


Ecuador 


1979 


6.4 


5.3 


1987 


5.4 


4.7 


Mexico 


1976 


6.6 


5.7 


1987 


5.4 


4.9 


Peru 


1978 


6.3 


4.9 


1986 


5.7 


4.8 


Middle East/North Africa 


Egypt 


1980 


6.3 


5.8 


1989 


5.8 


4.6 


Morocco 


1980 


7.1 


5.6 


1987 


6.7 


5.6 


Tunisia 


1978 


6.5 


5.3 


1988 


5.5 


4.8 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Ghana 


1980 


6.1 


5.1 


1988 


6.6 


5.4 


Kenya 


1978 


7.6 


6.1 


1989 


7.4 


6.5 



r:- 
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TABLE 5 

Trends in average household size in developed countries (illustrative data) 



AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD SIZE HOUSEHOLDS WITH I MEMBER 

(no. of members) {% of all households) 



COUNTRY c. 


1970 


c. 1980 


c. 1990 


c. 1970 


c. 1980 


c. 1990 


Australia 


3.3 


3.0 


u 


13.5 


20.0 


u 


Austria 


2.9 


2.7 


u 


24.6 


28.3 


u 


Canada 


3.5 


2.9 


2.8" 


13.4 


20.3 


21.5^'' 


Czechoslovakia 


3.1 


2.8 


u 


17.9 


22.0 


u 


Japan 


3.7 . 


3.2 


3.0 


13.2 


19.8 


23.1 


Poland 


3.4 


3.1 


u 


16.1 


17.4 


18.3 


Spain 


3.8 


3.5 


u 


8.0 


10.2 


u 


Sweden 


2.6 


2.3 


2.2*’ 


25.3 


32.8 


36.1*’ 


United States 


3.1 


2.7 


2.6 


17.6 


22.7 


24.6 


(former) USSR 


3.7 


4.0 


3.0 


u 


u 


18.3 


(former) West Germany 


2.7 


2.4 


2.3^ 


25.1 


u 


33.4" 


u=unavailablc a 1986 

SOURCE; United Nations, l-orthcomint;. Tables 


b 1985 

1 and 3 in 


c 1987 

Living Arrangements of Whmen and Iheir 


Children in the 


Third ^orld: 



Demographic Profile. New ^ork: I 'n iced N.uions. 



fairly constant in Morocco and Peru, and have increased in Indonesia and 
Kenya, despite declining fertility rates in all these countries. Average numbers 
of surviving children typically decline once parents adjust fertility downward 
to compensate for continuing declines in infant and child mortality. 

Survey and census data provide direct evidence of decreasing average 
household size in most regions of the world. Between the early 1970s and 
early 1980s average household size fell by almost 10 percent in a wide range 
of developed and less developed countries (see Tables 5 and 6). In developed 
countries this trend reflects an increase in single-person households, especial- 
ly among elderly persons and unmarried adults (see Table 5). In less devel- 
oped countries the trend corresponds to a sharp decline in the proportion of 
households with five or more members (see Table 6). 

Household size often corresponds to family size, but this is not always 
the case. Family members may disperse, reducing the size of the household 
but not the family. Dispersal of family members is, of course, intrinsic to the 
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TABLE 6 

Trends in household size in less developed countries 
(illustrative data) 



AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
(no. of members) 



HOUSEHOLDS WITH 5 OR MORE MEMBERS 
(% of all households) 



REGION/COUNTRY 


c. 1970 


c. (980 


c. 1987 


c. 1970 


c. 1980 


c. 1987 


Asia 














Korea 


5.2 


4.5 


4.1 


59.1“ 


49.9 


39.0 


Nepal 


5.5 


5.8 


u 


59.6 


64.2 


u 


Philippines 


5.9 


5.6 


u 


66.4 


65.5“ 


u 


Thailand 


5.7 


5.2 


4.6 


65.1 


57.8 


47.1 


Latin America/ Caribbean 














Brazil 


5.1 


4.4 


u 


52.2 


40.8 


u 


Chile 


5.1 


4.5 


u 


53.7 


44.3 


u 


Cuba 


4.5 


4.1 


u 


42.2 


36.3 


u 


Mexico 


4.9 


5.5 


u 


49.9 


57.6 


u 


Peru 


4.8 


4.9 


5.1 


50.2 


51.4 


56.1 


Trinidad and Tobajjo 


4.8 


4.5 


4.2 


47.5 


43.6 


41.5 


Sub-Saharan Africa 














Botswana 


4.5 


5.4 


4.8 


u 


53.8 


46.5 


Mali 


1 1 














u 


./O 


5.0 


u 


48.4 


47.6 


Zambia 


4.6 


5.0 


u 


44.4 


43.3 


u 


West Asia/North Africa 














Egypt 


u 


5.2‘’ 


5.5 


u 


56.9‘’ 


61.2 


Morocco 


5.4 


5.9 


6.0 


57.6 


62.9 


65.2 


Turkey 


6.6 


5.2 


5.2 


63.3 


60.0“ 


54.0 


= unavailable 




b 1976 
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“Survey and ccimis 
data provide 
direct evidence of 
decreasing average 
Itousehold size in 
niost regions of 
the world. ” 



natural history of households: Households grow larger when children are born 
or aging parents rqove in, then shrink again when elderly parents die and 
grown children leave to start their own households. In many countries young 
people marry and begin childbearing while still living in their parents’ house- 
holds, then leave when custom dictates or economic conditions and housing 
availability permit a move. 

There is some evidence that, beyond this natural ebb and flow of family 
members, families throughout the world are becoming more dispersed. 
Young and elderly adults, spouses, and other relatives who might otherwise 
have shared a home are now more likely to live apart from one another. 

In less developed regions the principal forces of family dispersal are labor 
migration and refugee movements caused by war, famine, disease, environ- 
mental degradation, or political unrest. The estimated number of refugees in 
the world increased from 2.5 million in 1970 to 18.2 million in 1993, with 
an additional 24 million people internally displaced in 1993 (a conservative 
estimate). This means that "roughly one in every 130 people on earth has 
been forced into flight," the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
wrote^ — before the mass exodus of refugees from Rwanda in 1994. Labor 
migration is also widespread. Family members may be pulled by economic 
opportunities or pushed by economic hardship to migrate from rural areas to 
cities or other employment sites within their country or across country bor- 
ders. Population growth and stagnation in rural economies can lead to heavy 
migrant outflows to urban areas. The economic rewards for labor migration 
can be substantial — total remittances from migrants were estimated to be 
$71 billion in 1990“* — creating a strong incentive to migrate. More and 
more people's livelihoods have come to depend on easy mobility within their 
country involving day-long, week-long, or month-long absences from home. 

As average family size shrinks, the rhythms of family life change. Within 
a generation or two a large, extended family may become quite small, result- 
ing in fewer kin at family gatherings and fewer family births, marriages, and 
deaths. Children have fewer siblings and cousins for playmates than their par- 
ents did. Parents spend longer periods of time living together without chil- 
dren at home, both during their reproductive years and after their children 
have grown. 

Maintaining ties among separated family members can be difficult and 
can spell the difference between subsistence and destitution. With fewer 
aunts and uncles to help tend to young children, and fewer children to sup- 
port aging parents, dependent family members may be less likely to receive 
adequate care. Identifying vulnerable individuals who lack family support 
requires detailed data on financial and emotional relationships within house- 
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holds and families. Because such data are rare, we are unable to answer many 
pressing questions about the effects of family dispersal on family relationships. 



increasing dependency burden on working-age parents 



"Though many 
couples today 
have fewer 
children than 
their parents 
did, their total 
economic 
investment in 
children is 
greater. . . ” 

o 



The reduction or loss of extended kinship support networks forces working- 
age parents to assume greater responsibility for the care and support of 
younger and older dependent family members. This dependency burden is 
intensified by the rising cost of supporting elderly parents and raising chil- 
dren. Under these circumstances the sustained commitment of each working- 
age parent to the support of dependents becomes more critical than ever. 

Increased life expectancy in most countries has extended the period of 
time during which working-age adults must support elderly parents.^ The 
ratio of older people (65 and over) to working-age adults increased an average 
of 21 percent in developed countries and 6 percent in less developed countries 
between 1970 and 1990. This ratio is projected to continue to increase over 
the next 20 years, growing by 23 percent in developed countries and by 1 8 
percent in less developed countries.* 

Though many couples today have fewer children than their parents did, 
their total economic investment in children is greater because of increased 
investments in children's education and rising school-related costs. Parents’ 
motivation to educate their children has increased with growing competition 
for jobs, changing values, and moderni^ing economies; the result is a rapid rise 
in educational enrollment at all levels." Educating children increases house- 
hold expenditures on school fees, transportation, uniforms, and supplies. The 
opportunity cost of a child's foregone wages and labor while he/she is in 
school, especially at the secondary and tertiary levels, is the greatest school- 
related expense for families in which children's economic contributions are 
critical to family survival. 

School costs have also increased in some places as a result of cuts in pub- 
lic funding foi education. Debt-reduction policies adopted in many devel- 
oped and less developed countries between 1972 and 1989 led to significant 
declines in the share of government expenditures allocated to education.** 
Such policies shift a larger portion of education expenses to parents, increas- 
ing the overall cost to parents of preparing their children for adulthood. 



increasing proportion of female-headed households 

The first study of female-headed households, conducted after the World 
Conference of the International Women's Year in 1975, reported that 10-46 
percent of women over the age of 20 in 19 less developed countries could be 
labeled "head of household" on the basis of data on divorce, separation, wid- 
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. . recon data 
reveal a rapidlv 

i 

rising proportioi 
of jemale-l beaded 
households in 
both developed 
and less developed 
countries. " 



owhood, and single parenthood in these countries. " More recent data reveal 
a rapidly rising proportion of female-headed households in both developed 
and css developed countries. In less developed countries and Japan direct 
evidetiCe for this trend comes from data on female household headship (see 
Table 7) ; in developed countries indirect evidence comes from data on single- 
parent households (defined as households with dependent children and one 
resident parent), in the vast majority of which the single parent is the moth- 
er'^ (see Table 8). Adequate data are lacking on single-parent households in 
less developed countries, but we can assume that their proportions are increas- 
ing as well, given that mother-headed households represent a substantial pro- 
portion ot all female-headed households, ** 

Local initiatives in less developed countries reflect an emerging concern 
with single parenthood. In Southern Africa, for example, the Women and 
Law in Southern Africa Trust, a network of professional women, is conduct- 
ing in-depth studies of the legal, social, and economic situation of married and 
unmarried mothers seeking child support and of the ability of widows (many 
of whom have dependent children) to inherit from their deceased husbands.^' 
A variety of demographic, social, and economic factors contribute to the 
high and growing proportions of female-headed and single-parent house- 
holds. These include increasing levels of migration and high, and in some 
places increasing, levels of marital dissolution and nonmarital childbearing 
(see Chapter 2 for related discussion). 



Marital dissolution. Marital dissolution through abandonment, separation, 
divorce, or death of a spouse is common throughout the world. A recent 
review of global divorce patterns reported that a growing proportion of 
divorces involve couples with young children,'*^ increasing the likelihood that 
marital dissolution will lead to single parenthood. 

Marital dissolution is common in many less developed countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. About 40-60 percent of women 
in their forties in the Dominican Republic, Ghana, Indonesia, and Senegal 
reported in recent Demographic and Health Surveys that their first marriage 
had dissolved, as did at least 25 percent of women in most other countries sur- 
veyed (see Table 9). 

Data indicate a trend toward increasing divorce rates in developed coun- 
tries (see Table 10). Though rates vary widely — from eight divorces per 100 
marriages in Italy to S5 per 100 in the United States in 1990 — rates have 
increased in every country, more than doubling in Canada, France, Greece, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and former West Germany between 
1970 and 1990. 
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TABLE 7 



Trends in percent of households headed by women de jure 
(all available data) 



REGION/ 

COUNTRY 


EARLIER 

DATE 


PERCENT 


LATER 

DATE 


PERCENT 


Demographic Survey Data 






Asia 


Indonesia 


1976 


15.5 


1987 


13.6 


Sri Lanka 


1975 


15.7 


1987 


17.8 


Thailand 


1975 


12.5 


1987 


20.8 


Latin America/Caribbean 


Colombia 


1976 


17.5 


1986 


18.4 


Dominican Republic 


1975 


20.7 


1986 


25.7 


Ecuador 


1979 


15.0 


1987 


14.6 


Mexico 


1976 


13.5 


1987 


13.3 


Peru* 


1977/78 


14.7 


1986 


19.5 


Trinidad and Tobago 


1977 


22.6 


1987 


28.6 


Middle East/North Africa 
Morocco 


1979/80 


11.5 


1987 


17.3 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Ghana 


1960 


22.0 


1987 


29.0 


Sudan 


1978/79 


16.7 


1989/90 


12.6 
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TABLE 7 (continued) 



REGION/ 

COUNTRY 


EARLIER 

DATE 


PERCENT 


LATER 

DATE 


PERCENT 




Census Data 






Asia 


Hong Kong 


1971 


23.5 


1991 


25.7 


Indonesia 


1971 


16.3 


1980 


14.2 


Japan 


1980 


15.2 


1990 


17.0 


Korea 


1980 


14.7 


1990 


15.7 


Philippines 


1970 


10.8 


1990 


11.3 


Latin America/Caribbean 


Brazil 


1980 


14.4 


1989 


20.1 


Costa Rica 


1984 


17.5 


1992 


20.0 


Panama 


1980 


21.5 


1990 


22.3 


Peru 


1981 


22.1 


1991 


17.3 


Uruguay 


1975 


21.0 


1985 


23.0 


Venezuela 


1981 


21.8 


1990 


21.3 


Sub-Saharan Africa 










Burkina Faso 


1975 


5.1 


1985 


9.7 


Cameroon 


1976 


13.8 


1987 


18.5 


Mali 


1976 


15.1 


1987 


14.0 


NO'FE: de jure ^ “usual” household headship 


II 


headship on 


day of interview 



SOURCF,S: Dl M(U,R.\mic Sl R\ lVs - Cih.ma: l.loyd. C'ynthia B, and Anastasia ]. Gage-Brandon. 
1993. '“\Xbmcn\ role in maintaining households: Family welfare and sexual inequaliu' in Ghana. 
PopuLuiou Studies m"** 1 ): 1 1 5-1 3 1 . Feuador: Ono-Osaku. Keiko and A.R. Themme. “Cooperative 
analysis of recent changes in households in Latin America” in lUSSP Proceedings oj Conference on the 
AmertCds, lew Cruz. 1993, All other countries: Ayad, Mohamed. et aL 1994. Demographic 
('Juiractertstics of HousehoLL Demographic and Health Sunevs < Minparative Studies no. 14. Calverton. 
Maryland: .Macro International inc. (!issrsis - InitMi Nations. 199S. The World's Women 
1 9~^0- Trends and Statistics. New York: L nitcd Nations. 
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TABLE 8 



Trends in single-parent households as a percent of all households 
with dependent children and at least one resident parent 
in developed countries (illustrative data) 


COUNTRY 


EARLY 1970s 


mid-1980s 


Australia 


9.2 


14.9 


France 


9.5 


10.2 


Japan 


3.6 


4.1 


Sweden 


15.0 


17.0 


United Kingdom 


8.0 


14.3 


United States 


13.0 


23.9 


(former) USSR 


10.0 


20.0 


(former) West Germany 


8.0 


11.4 



NOTE: Single-parent households are households with dependent children and one resident parent, 

SOURCE: Burns. Ailsa. Spring 1992. “Mother-headed families: An international perspective and the 
case of Australia.” Social Policy Report 6(1). 



Accurately assessing global trends in marital dissolution is difficult 
because some unions dissolve through informal mechanisms, such as separa- 
tion or abandonment. A few Latin American surveys are the only existing 
sources of data on informal marital dissolution: according to these surveys 
informal marriages (called consensual unions) are prevalent and dissolve more 
quickly than their legal counterparts in Latin America.''* 

Death of a spouse can result in single parenthood for women in less 
developed countries, where marital fertility continues late into the reproduc- 
tive years and life expectancy is lower than in developed countries. In those 
less developed countries in which husbands are often substantially older than 
their wives — e.g., Bangladesh, Ghana, Morocco. Nigeria, and Sudan, where 
average spousal age differences range from seven to ten years'' — a significant 
proportion of women become widows when they have children under the age 
of 1 5 (for further discussion, sec Chapter 2). 

Nonmarital childbearing. Some single-parent households are headed by 
women who have given birth outside of marriage. Data on reproductivc-agt 
women (15-49) collected by the Demographic and Health Surveys between 
1986 and 1992 indicate that a substantial proportion of never-married 



“Marit. i / d /.'.w / ii tio i ; 
through 
dhiDidoimait, 
separat 'iotiy divora , 
or dear!: oj u 
spouse is common 
throughout the 
world. " 
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TABLE 9 



Percent of first marriages dissolved through separation, 
divorce, or death among women aged 40—49 in less 
developed countries (illustrative data) 


REGION/COUNTRY 


DATE 


PERCENT 


Asia 






Indonesia 


1987 


37.3 


Sri Lanka 


1987 


25.6 


Thailand 


1987 


24.8 


Latin America/Caribbean 






Colombia 


1986 


32.5 


Dominican Republic 


1986 


49.5 


Ecuador 


1987 


28.9 


Mexico 


1987 


25.5 


Peru 


1986 


26:1 


Middle East/North Africa 






Egypt 


1989 


22.8 


Morocco 


1987 


31.2 


Tunisia 


1988 


11.1 


Sub-Saharan Africa 






Ghana 


1988 


60.8 


Kenya 


1989 


24.2 


Senegal 


1986 


42.3 


Sudan 


1989/90 


28.2 



SOURChS: I'nitcd Nations. 198"^. Tabic 4” in hcrtility Behaviour in the C'onrext of Development- 
Lvtdenee from the World Fertility Survey. New York: L'inted Nations: and tabulations from Demographic 
and I'Icalih Surveys. 



women have been, or are, sexually active. A notable proportion of these 
never-married women have given birth in some regions; more than 20 percent 
in seven countries in sub-Saharan Africa (Botswana, Cameroon, Kenya, 
Liberia, Madagascar, Namibia, and Tanzania) and 10 percent or more in three 
Latin American countries (Bolivia, Colombia, and Paraguay).''’ In some 
countries the proportion of women who have had a premarital birth by the 
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TABLE 10 

Trends in divorce rates per 100 marriages in 
developed countries (illustrative data) 



COUNTRY 1970 1980 1990 



Canada 


18.6 


32.8 


38.3 


Czechoslovakia 


21.8 


26.6 


32.0“ 


Denmark 


25.1 


39.3 


44.0 


England and Wales 


16.2 


39.3 


41.7“ 


France 


12.0 


22.2 


31.5“ 


Greece 


5.0 


10.0 


12.0 


Hungary 


25.0 


29.4 


31.0 


Itdy 


5.0 


3.2 


8.0 


Netherlands '' ' v. - 


11.0 


25.7 


28.1 


Sweden 


23.4 


42.2 


44.1 


United States 


42.3 


58.9 


54.8^^ 


(former) West Germany 


12.2 


22.7 


29.2 



NOTE: Rates shown in this table are a synthetic index calculated by summing duration-specific divorce 
rates in each year. (Original source incorrectly identifies rates as "per 1.000 marriages.") 

a 1989 b 1985 

SOURCE: .Monnier. Alain and Catherine dc Guibert-Latuoine. 199.5. "La conjoncture demo- 

graphique: L'Europe et Ics pays dcveloppcs dbutre-mcr." 1‘opulation 4 8(4 ):1 04.5-1067. 

age of 20 is high: more than 20 percent in Kenya and Liberia and 43 percent 
in Botswana. The proportion of adolescent mothers giving birth outside of 
marriage has increased in some countries; in Botswana and Kenya this pro- 
portion has increased sharply.' 



Shifting balance of economic responsibility in famiiies 

The economics of the family and the sexual division of labor within the fam- 
ily are very much determined by opportunities in the labor market. A review 
of trends in labor force participation rates in developed market economies 
reveals steady increases in the labor force participation of women over the last 
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'^Overall the data 
suggest a global 
trend toward an 
increasing 
proportion of 
mother-suDportea 
jamiiies. ’ 



20 years, which have been partially offset by declines in male participation 
rates. Data from 15 Latin American countries show male labor force par- 
ticipation rates to be consistently lower in 1980 than in 1950.*‘^ In the United 
States the proportion of men aged 22 to 58 working full-time year-round 
dropped from 80 to 70 percent between the 1970s and the 1980s/^^ 

High female labor force participation rates have been associated with 
declines in male employment — e.g., in Canada, France, Sweden, and the 
United States — and/or increasing unemployment for women'* — e.g., in 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Spain. In all of these countries the per- 
centage of prime-working-age men who are either unemployed or not in the 
labor force has increased. Most of these men are less-skilled workers; as a 
result, income inequality has increased in these countries. In the economies 
of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, which are currently under- 
going radical changes in their economic structures, unemployment has risen 
rapidly and the problems of generating adequate employment opportunities 
for men and women have been acute. 

Both developed and less developed economies are witnessing a new phe- 
nomenon: "jobless growth." Growth in per-capita output has not been 
matched by growth in formal employment, with the result that informal 
employment, which is usually low- wage and less stable, has increased sharply 
in less developed economies.'^ Furthermore, deregulation of labor markets has 
resulted in weakening income and employment security and the "feminiza- 
tion" of many jobs traditionally held by men.^^ The declining ability of men 
to earn a "family wage," coupled with the growing need for cash for family 
maintenance in modernizing economies, has resulted in an increasing propor- 
tion of two-earner families in both developed and less developed countries. 



Conclusion 

The trends described in this chapter serve as markers of important changes in 
the ways in which resources are acquired and distributed within families. 
Overall the data suggest a global trend toward an increasing proportion of 
mother-supported families — that is, families in which mothers are the pri- 
mary or sole economic providers. Women's roles have evolved to accommo- 
date these increased family responsibilities, but concomitant changes in pub- 
lic perceptions and policies have lagged behind. The next chapter discusses 
the neglected economic dimensions of motherhood and factors contributing 
to the formation of mother-supported families. 
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A cross cultures and throughout history women have been defined pri- 
marily as mothers. Indeed, most women do become sexually active, 
marry, and bear children, whether they welcome or fear the demands 
of motherhood. 

Several decades of research and advocacy at local, national, and interna- 
■ional levels have fostered public appreciation of women's roles apart from 
motherhood, including their contributions to society through wage-earning 
labor, political participation, creative and intellectual endeavors, and commu- 
nity service. Now a similar re-education is needed with respect to how moth- 
erhood itself is conceptualized and valued. 

Contrary to myth, motherhood is not limited to bearing children and 
caring for family members (activities at once celebrated and vastly underval- 
ued). Motherhood has always involved a number of other functions as well 
— notably providing economic support to dependent family members, espe- 
cially children. 



Prevalence of mother-supported families 

Conventional economic policy in developed and less developed countries 
alike assumes that most families are headed by a fair-minded, male decision- 
maker whose income is the central, if not only, economic resource for the fam- 
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ily. In this schema women’s income contributions to famjlies arc supplemen- 
tary to the earnings of men, and women's unpaid labor is of limited econom- 
ic value to families. 

These assumptions are belied by the everyday experience of people 
everywhere. They are also challenged by an abundance of evidence that there 
is a high, and probably growing, proportion of mother-supported families in 
the world, including: 1) data illustrating the trend toward increasing propor- 
tions of female-headed and single-parent households (see Chapter 1); 2) 
analyses of women’s economic contributions to households that count both 
cash income and the market value of all saleable goods and services not remu- 
nerated in cash; 3) data showing that mothers’ work load increases more than 
fathers’ when families grow and that women put more hours into income- 
generating work than men in many places; 4) studies showing that women’s 
cash income is vital to meeting basic family needs and that women often con- 
tribute relatively (and sometimes absolutely) more of their income to meeting 
these needs; and 5) data on determinants of single motherhood. 

Statistics on female-headed and single-parent households suggest the 
prevalence of mother-supported families, but do not provide an exact measure 
of their numbers for the following reasons; 

1. Household headship is determined subjectively by survey respon- 
dents, who, when asked to name the head of their household, usually name 
the oldest male affiliated with the household, even if he is not economically 
active or in regular residence.* Thus, household-headship data say less about 
the real economic support structure of households than they say about sta- 
tus hierarchies in households. Households are usually identified as "female- 
headed" only wh'^m there is no resident adult male, but almost all "male- 
headed households" include adult women and many are, in fact, economi- 
cally supported by women. For this reason statistics on female-headed 
households underrepresent the actual number of households that are eco- 
nomically supported by women, many of whom are mothers. 

2. Households and families are not synonymous: A large and growing 
number of families extend beyond the boundaries of households. Data on 
household headship tell us little, if annhing, about the economic organization 
of these families. 

3. Most female-headed and single-parent households are supported by 
mothers, but some are not: Some female-headed households do not have chil- 
dren; some that do have children are headed by grandmothers, aunts, or 
women unrelated to the children; a small (but growing) number of single-par- 
ent households are headed by fathers; and some single mothers and women 
identified as household heads are not the sole, or even primary, supporters of 
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their households for example, women receiving substantial remittances 
from husbands or brothers. 

Because of these caveats we cannot assume a one-to-one correspondence 
between female-headed and single-parent households on one hand, and moth- 
er-supported families on the other. No data are currently collected that allow 
us to determine the exact proportion of mother-supported families in the world; 
nevertheless we can assert that this proportion is large and probably growing. 



Wage-earning ana domestic work: mothers' dual productive duties 
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In determining who supports families it is imperative to measure the value of 
noncash work (to which women contribute disproportionately), to identify all 
income sources, a.nd to document how income is allocated within families. 
Such an analysis reveals that mothers make — indeed, have always made — 
major economic contributions to their families. 

Mothers perform many tasks that are vital forms of economic produc- 
tion, though often not recognized as such because they are not remunerated 
in cash. An increasing number of mothers are also making cash contributions 
to their families as more women join the formal labor force — out of neces- 
sity as well as in response to new economic opportunities. When both wage- 
earning and non-wage-earning forms of economic activity are accounted for, 
It becomes evident that mothers provide substantial, primary, or sole eco- 
nomic support to a large proportion of families in the world. 

Formal measurements of women's economic activity (which includes all 
work for pay as well as production and processing of agricultural products, 
whether for the market or home consumption) indicate that rates among 
women 15 years and older are highest in Eastern Asia and the former USSR, 
where roughly 60 percent of women in this age group are economically active. 
Rates in Southeastern Asia, sub-Saharan Africa, and developed regions 
(Australia, Europe, Japan, New Zealand, and North America) range from 45 
to 50 percent. Rates are 32 percent in the Caribbean and Latin America: 24 
percent in Southern Asia; 21 percent in Western Asia; and 16 percent in 
Northern Africa.^ 

In documenting mothers' economic contributions to families, we are 
forced, once again, to rely on data related to households rather than families. 
We must also infer mothers' and fathers' relative economic contributions to 
households from data on women's and men's relative contributions, assuming 
that a large share of these women and men are mothers and fathers. 

Community studies in Nepal find that women contribute an average of 
2/ percent of household monetary income: however, when economic value is 
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attached to all the goods and services they produce — e.g., gathering wood for 
fuel, collecting and toting water, preparing food — women's average eco- 
nomic contribution to the household rises to 50 percent.^ Women in farm- 
ing households in Thailand contribute an average of half of their households' 
economic resources when these are calculated to include domestic consump- 
tion derived from home production/ An extensive study of how women and 
men use time in .the Philippines indicates that women's share of market 
income is a third of men's on average; when the economic value of women's 
home production is added to the equation, women's economic contribution 
to the household exceeds men’s by about 10 percent/ Another study esti- 
mates that Indian women contribute 36 percent of India's net domestic prod- 
uct — excluding their services as housewives/ Analyses of data from Ghana 
indicate that, in terms of market hours of work, 33 percent of households with 
children were maintained primarily by women in 1988/ 

Until recently it was assumed (largely without empirical evidence) that a 
mother's participation in the labor force compromises the wellbeing of her 
children. In reality, choosing between working for wages and caring for chil- 
dren is possible only for mothers in developed countries (though fewer and 
fewer of them) and for a handful of women in the formal labor force of less 
developed countries who have access to paid domestic help. For the vast 
majority of the world's women, meeting children's needs requires mothers to 
engage in both domestic and wage-earning work. As a result, motherhood 
increases women's overall work load enormously. 

Mothers' earning strategies and patterns of time use change in response 
to the shape and intensity of their motherhood role. Data from the 
Philippines show that each young child increases the average length of a moth- 
er’s work week by 8.4 hours and each new infant increases it by 6.5 hours. 
In general a mother's participation in the labor force does not excuse her from 
household responsibilities; as a result, many mothers who work outside the 
home must sacrifice rest and leisure time to meet all their work responsibili- 
ties. In the Philippines working outside the home reduces a mother's rest and 
leisure time by 28 hours per week, a study reports.^ 

Parallel changes in fathers' work and rest/leisure schedules arc not 
observed. Studies in the Philippines comparing mothers' and fathers’ total 
work time when children are added to the family show that a father's time 
spent in child care, food preparation, marketing, and other domestic chores 
averages 1-2 hours daily, regardless of whether he is the father of one child or 
seven. By contrast, maintaining five children increases a mother's work load 
by 22 hours per week.’^ 
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Some evidence suggests that, when men and women live together in a 
household, men add to, rather than share, women's work load. Men's supe- 
rior bargaining power in the home may allow them to transfer domestic 
responsibilities to female family members, reducing men's expected work 
load. In an intensive observational study of child feeding practices in 
Nicaragua, mothers of 12- 18-month-olds were observed to spend more min- 
utes in household production (e.g., cleaning and food preparation) when the 
father was living with the family than when he was absent.** Dat.. from 
Ghana show that women who do the least work (domestic and market) live 
without men; men who do the least work live with women. Women who live 
with men work an average of 13 hours more per week than men who live with 
women (see Table 1). 

Comparative studies of women’s time use in diverse countries show that 
women (whether mothers or not) work much longer hours than men in gen- 
eral. This disparity is apparent in both developed and less developed cou.'^- 
tries. One early study of time-use data from 12 countries — including the 
United States, the former Soviet Union, and countries in Eastern and Western 
Europe — reports that employed women work roughly 20 percent longer 
than employed men, on average.*" A survey of 17 time-use studies in less 
developed countries finds that women's work hours exceed men's by 30 per- 
cent;*^ a similar survey estimates the differential to be 40 percent.**' Kenya’s 
1991 census reported that women of reproductive age work 50.9 hours per 
week, while men of a similar age work 33.2 hours per week, on average.*^ In 
rural Java women work an average of 1 1 hours per day, while men average 8.5 
hours per day.*^’ 



Mothers’ cash income: a family necessity 

As subsistence economies modernize, survival and investment in the next gen- 
eration increasingly require access to cash. Parents' ability to marshal cash for 
school fees can determine whether or not their children have any hope of 
entering the modern economy — yet even nominal school fees of US$25 per 
year are prohibitive for many families in less developed countries. An African 
woman described the disintegration of the rural subsistence economy and the 
changing demands upon families this way: "We farm our land for food and 
this is good. But we cannot farm for fuel, or soap, or school. For these we 
need money."* 

Mothers are the primary or sole source of income in most single-parent 
households and in many two-parent households as well. Fathers in two-par- 
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TABLE I 

Differences in men’s and women’s weekly work hours 



by living arrangement in Ghana, 1 987/88 




MARKET WORK 


DOMESTIC WORK 


TOTAL 


Male 








Living with female 


27.5 


4.8 


32.3 


Not living with female 


30.7 


9.2 


39.9 


Female 


' 






Living with male 


24.5 


20.9 


45.4 


Not living with male 


20.5 


19.9 


40.4 



NOTE: Because it is difficult to get a full accounting of time use. we assume that these figures repre- 
sent an underestimation of weekly work hours. Nevertheless they are illustrative of gender differences 
in work hours. 

SOURCE: Lloyd. Cynthia B. and Anastasia J- Gage-Brandon. 1993. “Womens role in maintaining 
households: Family welfare and sexual inequal it)' in Ghana, Population Studies A7{\)\ \ 15—131. 



ent homes may earn little or nothing because they cannot find steady, or any, 
employment or because they are physically disabled or otherwise impaired. In 
both developed and less developed countries the excessive use of drugs and 
alcohol by males has been cited among the causes of de facto female-headed 
households.'^ A w'oman from Montserrat describes how this phenomenon 
affects women in her society: 

A lot ofWc'st Indian men like to drink. I hosc that do work to support their families usual- 
ly do not make enough to support their drinking habits and their families. So women have 
to go to work too.... Women are used to supporting themselves, so they do it when the men 
are here and when the men are gone as well. I'hey tell their daughters not to depend on men, 
but on themselves. They should tell the sons to have responsibilities, but they don’t. It is the 
women who become responsible.* ' 




Male un- and underemployment and national debt-reduction programs 
(' structural adjustment") have increased the pressure on worr*cn (and some- 
times children) to earn in both developed and less developed countries. The 
same economic pressures that force mothers to earn income to support their 
families also break up families — by promoting labor migration or creating 
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conflicts over limited income''^ — leaving mothers with even greater econom- 
ic responsibility for their children (see “Pathways to single motherhood'* in 
this chapter and Chapter 3). 

In countries ravaged by the AIDS epidemic, which primarily afflicts 
people of reproductive age, the disease has increased some women’s need to 
earn by creating single-parent households and requiring women to support 
extended family members. Caring for the rapidly growing number of 
AIDS orphans has been largely left to women, whose family support net- 
works may be dramatically depleted by the disease. This situation is illus- 
trated by the case of a woman living with her daughter and teenaged son in 
Lusaka, Zambia: 



Her husband died of AIDS several years ago, followed by an older daughter. Her married son 
then assumed responsibility for the family, but he too recently succumbed to the disease, leav- 
ing a family behind. Now the woman is caring for her younger daughter who also has AIDS, 
while tr\'ing to keep her son in school."* 



. .fathers ' income 
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In households with two wage-earning parents, fathers' income usually 
exceeds mothers' (as is true of men and women in general), yet mothers usu- 
ally contribute a larger proportion of their income (and sometimes a larger 
absolute sum) to their household, according to studies in a number of coun- 
tries (see, for example. Table 2). Recent research on intra-household resource 
allocation reveals a striking difference between men and women in the pro- 
portion of their earnings devoted to meeting basic family needs. Even in 
cases in which the father earns substantially more than the mother, the moth- 
er's modest income may constitute the primary source of household support 
if the father contributes only a fraction of his income to meeting family needs. 

Fathers' relative cash contribution to their household may be small for a 
number of reasons. Some fathers contribute a portion of their income to one 
or more other households in which they are supporting children and/or past 
or current sexual partners.^^ In some societies husbands' and wives' relative 
economic contribution to their families is dictated by cultural norms pre- 
scribing that certain expenditures must be made by males and others by 
females, as a result of which mothers may be expected to provide a dispro- 
portionate share of overall and daily family resources.’'' For example, in much 
of Africa wives are expected to supply staple foods, while husbands are expect- 
ed to pay intermittent, visible expenses, such as state-mandated school fees. 
In other instances husbands are responsible for providing the family house, 
but the recurring costs of its upkeep, water, and fuel fall to wives. In parts of 
West Africa monetary exchanges are encouraged between blood kin — e.g.. 
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TABLE 2 

Wives’ and husbands’ average monthly income contributions 
to the household in six villages in South India 



VILLAGE 


AVERAGE CONTRIBUTION IN 
MONTH IN WHICH WIVES* 
INCOME IS AT A MINIMUM 
(% of individuars total earnings) 


AVERAGE CONTRIBUTION IN 
MONTH IN WHICH WIVES* 
INCOME IS AT A MAXIMUM 
(% of individuars total earnings) 


WIFE 


HUSBAND 


WIFE 


HUSBAND 


1 


93 


71 


99 


76 


2 


80 


66 


83 


73 


3 


71 


53 


89 


79 


4 


100 


85 


100 


86 


5 


99 


71 


99 


85 


6 


100 


76 


100 


76 



SOURCE: Mencher, Joan P. 1988. "Women’s work and povert)': Women's contribution to household maintenance in South India" in 
Daisy Dw\’cr and Judith Bruce (eds.). A Home Divided: Women and Income in the Third World. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 



between brothers and sisters — rather than between husbands and wives; thus, 
a man may pay more toward the support of his sister's children than his own. 

Fathers sometimes divert a large portion of their income to personal uses; 
such expenditure patterns unnecessarily intensify mothers' share of economic 
responsibility for children. Usually the barest minimum of a woman’s 
income is withheld for what might be called personal expenditures. This is 
especially true among the poorest of women. A study of 14 typical villages in 
South India, consisting primarily of poor, landless families, reveals a striking 
pattern of systematic differences in the proportion of income women and men 
devote to household uses. While women appear to retain virtually no personal 
income, men retain up to 26 percent of their earnings for personal use. 
Though the ratio of husbands' to wives' earnings is typically more than 3:2, 
the proportion of income withheld for personal use by husbands is five to six 
times the proportion withheld by wives. “ 

Mothers' cash earnings are often critical to children's health and access 
to health care and education. Evidence from micro-economic household 
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studies and macro-level analyses confirm the ’’child orientation” of moth- 
ers’ income,” Researchers in Kenya and Malawi recently found that, 
among sugarcane farmers, ’’the level of income controlled by women has a 
positive impact on household caloric intake, over and above the effect of 
[overall household] income. They also found that "while most female- 
headed households (in Malawi] allocated a larger share of their budgets to 
food, they spend 25-50 percent less on alcoholic beverages than do male- 
headed households."'* 

Projections based on data on 300 children from urban Guatemala sug- 
gest that the attainment of an additional half of a standard deviation in chil- 
dren's average height-for-age through improved nutrition would require 
$ 1 1 .40 per month if earned by the mother but $ 1 66.00 a month if earned by 
the father. Another analysis of these data suggests — as many previous stud- 
ies have indicated — that the percent of family income earned by the moth- 
er positively correlates with childrens nutritional status indicators.'* Thus, 
even poor, working mothers can attain respectable health, nutritional, and 
educational outcomes with a limited income,’^' 

Given the fact that a mother's wage-earning work is as vital to family sur- 
vival as her equally demanding domestic work, it seems logical that families 
would facilitate the integration of mothers’ dual roles. Yet, paradoxically, the 
very families that rely upon mothers' earnings often encumber them with 
restrictive notions of appropriate work. Though we commonly attribute 
women's economic disadvantages to labor market and wage discrimination, 
severe limits are also often imposed by the family system. 

In some societies women must carry on productive work within com- 
munity or household compounds; in many others propriet)^ dictates that 
women should pursue only a limited range of jobs and economic activities. 
Both forms of confinement restrict women's access to remunerative work. 
Such constraints, upheld by men's authority within the home, can impair 
mothers' ability to meet either basic family needs or their own. 

Mothers' ability to provide for their families is further eroded by a lack 
of effective control over their own income. In many societies it is common 
for men to control earnings derived from the economic participation of 
women in family farming and business,^^ or even from women's work outside 
the home. Husbands and elders exacerbate women's poverty when they con- 
trol women s labor but do not give them fair compensation for their work. In 
an agricultural development scheme in Cameroon, for example, employers 
turned over families' wages, including the wives' share, exclusively to hus- 
bands. The husbands confiscated 50 percent of their wives' wages for their 
own use.'' Many agricultural modernization schemes result in a double eco- 
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nomic assault on v/onx:- (and, by extension, on their children): Women's 
labor is diverted to work on crops from which only male family members 
obtain income, while women are left with inferior land and less time to raise 
and process the crops needed for family consumption. 



Pathways to single motherhood 

Nowhere is mothers' income more vital than in single-parent families. There 
are a variety of mechanisms by which mothers become single parents: separa- 
tion, divorce, or abandonment; widowhood; polygamy; nonmarital child- 
bearing; and economic, environmental, public health, and political crises that 
separate family members. 

Separation and divorce. As noted in Chapter 1, divorce rates are increasing 
in developed countries — and probably in less developed countries as well — 
and a growing proportion of divorces involve couples with young children. In 
North America and Northern Europe 30 to 55 percent of marriages end in 
divorce (see Table 10, Chapter 1). In less developed countries an average of 
about 25 percent of first marriages have dissolved, many as a result of divorce 
or separation, by the time women are 40-49 years old (see Table 9, Chapter 
1). The rupture or attenuation of a parenting partnership generally worsens 
the economic condition of mother and child (see Chapter 4). Separation or 
divorce may stigmatize a mother, reducing her social status and shrinking her 
support network in cases where community members or her ex-partner's kin 
reject her. 

Widowhood. Given that women usually have a higher life expectancy than 
men and that women are usually younger — sometimes considerably younger 
— than the men they marry, it is a demographic certainty that a far greater 
proportion of women than men will be left without a spouse. The number of 
widows is not insignificant: In India alone in 1991 there were 30 million wid- 
ows. In less developed countries in which spousal age differences are tradi- 
tionally large (7-10 years) and marital fertility continues late in life (e.g., 
Bangladesh. Ghana, Morocco, Nigeria, and Sudan), widows are often left with 
dependent children to support. 

In some parts of the world, wars have left large numbers of widows with 
dependent children. This phenomenon has been observed in Afghanistan and 
regions of the Middle East in the last decade.’'’ Similarly, a study in rural 
Cambodia shows that fully 20 percent of households are headed by widows.’’ 
A recent analysis of data from Vietnam revealed that 21 percent of women 
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aged 50 to 54 (who were in their twenties and thirties during the Vietnam 
War) are widows. 

Widowhood can have serious financial consequences for women» who 
may lose property as well as spousal income when their husband dies. In 
much of sub-Saharan Africa widows often do not inherit from their husbands, 
regardless of the age and number of their common children or the closeness 
of the marriage.'"^ After a husband's death, it is not uncommon for his kin to 
take away key possessions. In some parts of India a widow is seen as being the 
"cause " of her husband's death and is treated as a "stranger" by her deceased 
husband’s family. Though she may remain in the family compound, she must 
sleep and eat in a segregated space and provide tor herself and her children. 
In upper-caste communities she is prohibited from working for wages, mak- 
ing the pursuit of a livelihood difficult, if not impossible. 

Restrictions on residence, ownership, and employment place widows in 
a situation of acute dependence on economic support from others, yet such 
support may not be forthcoming. A study of widows in seven states in India 
reports that less than half live with adult sons, the most dependable source of 
economic support for widows.*^” Surprisingly few widows — less than 10 per- 
cent — live with and are supported by in-laws, parents, or brothers. This 
leaves nearly half of widows, many of whom must also support dependent 
children, to live and manage on their own. 

The economic deprivation and vulnerability of widows is reflected in 
their high morbidity and mortality rates compared with married women in 
corresponding age groups. In India mortality rates are 86 percent higher 
among widows than among married women, a recent study reports.*^’ In 
Bangladesh there is a measurable increase in the mortality of women after 
their husbands die if they do not have a number of sons to provide for them 
and to protect their rights.’'^ 

The dismal economics of widowhood argue for a full review of the legal 
and cultural practices contributing to widows’ poverty, particularly where they 
are likely to have dependent children. 

Polygamy aytd multiple unions. Polygamy is a legal institution in some coun- 
tries and an informal practice in others. Legally sanctioned polygamy is still 
extensively practiced in a variety of traditional cultures in sub-Saharan Africa 
and. is allowed under Islam (see Table 3). Polygamous men in positions of 
influence and relative wealth often contract second and third marriages with 
women who are much younger than they are. 

Social norms and legal systems that encourage, or do not censure, men's 
multiple sexual partnerships are likely to leave many of the women who 
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TABLE 3 



Percent of women aged 35-39 in polygamous unions 
in less developed countries (illustrative data) 



COUNTRY 


YEAR 


PERCENT 


Ghana 


1988 


43 


Kenya 


1988/89 


26 


Morocco 


1987 


7 


Namibia 


1992 


14 


Pakistan 


1990/91 


5 


Senegal 


1986 


64 


Tanzania 


1991/92 


34 


Zambia 


1992 


22 



SOURCE: Tabulations from Demographic anti Health Surveys. 



become mothers through such unions economically vulnerable. Few men 
have sufficient wealth to adequately support multiple families and invest 
equally in each mate and her offspring/'' yet in some countries many men 
continue to father children with multiple partners, often late into their lives. 
Demographic and Health Sur\'eys report much higher rates of male than 
female fertility in several African countries, primarily as a result of polygamy. 
In Ghana women aged 45-49 report having an average of 5.7 surv'iving chil- 
dren; men aged 50 and over report having an average of 8.5 surviving chil- 
dren. In Mali married women aged 40-49 report having an average of slight- 
ly more than four surviving children: men aged 50-55 report having about 
twice that many surviving children on averaged * Much of these men’s excess 
fertility occurs after they are 45 years old; thus many of these fathers are like- 
ly to die while the children in their second or third families are still young. 

Multiple sexual relationships and families arc accepted in many 
societies.'^'' In Jamaica, for example, it is very common for men to have 
multiple parenting partners: 34-40 percent of men participating in one 
study had two or three parenting partners; 14 percent had four or morc.'^’ 
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Research conducted to help contain the spread of AIDS has played an 
important role in demonstrating the frequency of multiple sexual (and 
sometimes parenting) partnerships. 



'^The unwilling 
adolescent mother 
is plausibly the 
most vulnerable of 

J 

all single parents. " 



Nonmarital adolescent childbearing. Within the universe of mother-support- 
ed families, those that spring from early and unplanned childbearing are 
arguably the most socially marginalized. Unprotected early sexual activity'’ 
often robs a girl of her childhood, impoverishes her in adulthood, and com- 
promises the future of her children. Because unmarried adolescent mothers 
are likely to have less education, low (if any) income, and an uncertain claim 
on the fathers earnings (if he has any), their prospects — short- and long- 
term — are often grim. 

In the past most adolescent childbearing either took place within, or led 
to, marriage or a sanctioned union. Indeed, in many less developed countries 
a girl could be rejected by her spouse, his family, or hers if she failed to con- 
ceive soon after sexual relations were established. As the cultural desirability 
of early marriage has receded, the consequences of adolescent childbearing 
have become increasingly unfavorable. Current evidence from a variety of set- 
tings reveals that women who conceive children at a young age and out of the 
socially accepted sequence — i.e., marriage, followed by sexual initiation, fol- 
lowed by pregnancy — have poor economic prospects.*' ' As noted in the pre- 
vious chapter, the proportion of adolescent women giving birth outside of 
marriage has increased in some countries (e.g., Botswana and Kenya). 
Though adolescent fertility (inside and outside of marriage) has not increased 
overall, it does remain high in some regions (see Table 2, Chapter 1). 

Bonds between unmarried, pregnant, adolescent women and the fathers 
of their children-to-be are typically weak.**® Even when an unplanned preg- 
nancy leads to marriage, the union is often unstable. A study in Barbados 
found that only 23 percent of children of such unions still reside with their 
fathers by age eight; in Chile, about 40 percent of such children are aban- 
doned and unacknowledged by their fathers by ag^ six. '^' 

Sexually active, unmarried adolescents account for a large portion of the 
unmet need for contraception and safe abortion services in many countries, 
yet adolescent girls lack effective access to, or power to use, contraception. In 
Latin America typically no more than one-fifth of sexuallv active adolescent 
girls report using contraception at first intercourse and only 20 to 70 percent 
of unmarried adolescents report using a contraceptive method during their 
most recent sexual encounter.***' 

Nonconsensual sex plays a significant role in adolescent pregnancy in 
developed and less developed countries alike. In a studv of a representative 
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TABLE 4 



Percent of currently married 


women living apart from 




their husband in African countries (illustrative data) 




COUNTRY 


YEAR 


PERCENT 


Botswana 


1988 


26 


Ghana 


1988 


34 


Kenya 


1988 


22 


Nigeria (Ondo State) 


1986/87 


16 


Senegal 




20 


Zimbabwe 


1988/89 


29 



SOURCE; Tabulations from Demographic and Health Surveys. 



sample of adolescent mothers in Seattle, Washington, more than two-thirds 
reported that they had been sexually abused and 44 percent had been victims 
of forced intercourse at some point in their lives.” Nearly half of sexually 
active schoolgirls in Kenya report that their first intercourse was forced or that 
they were "tricked" into it.^’ The unwilling adolescent mother is plausibly the 
most vulnerable of all single parents. 

Miration', voluntary and forced. Labor migration may lead to de facto single 
parenthood for a mother whose migrant husband is absent for extended periods 
of time. In regions where migration flows are increasing, this condition of single 
motherhood may be common, at least for a portion of women s lives (see Table 
4). While some of the best-supported single mothers are those with migrant hus- 
bands or male kin who send back remittances on a steady basis, for many moth- 
ers and children left behind the benefits of male migration are illusory. 

Men (and women) may initially leave home to earn wages for the fami- 
ly's benefit, but their commitment to sending money home, or the practical 
possibility of doing so, sometimes fades. Data from Southern Africa suggest 
that, although remittances to women and children may be substantial during 
the first year of a migrant male's absence, they appear to dwindle over longer 
periods of time.'”' Even repeated day- or week-long absences can weaken 
mothers' and children's claims to fathers' earnings.” 
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. . the number of 
years that women 
are unmarried, 
living apart fivm 
a spouse, divorced, 
or widowed . , . 
comprise a sizable 
proportion of 
women 's lives. 



One observer writes compellingly that fathers live ’’away from the cries 
of their children.”'’^* The implication is that a mother left alone with children 
bears day-to-day witness to the children’s needs and is compelled to meet 
them, unlike the absent father. In some cases migrant men start new families 
elsewhere, creating a new set of obligations that undercut economic support 
to the first family. It is understandable, but problematic, that fathers who 
must reside far from, their family for long periods of time might lose their 
sense of connection to the family. 

Forced migration also leaves many mothers with sole responsibility for 
their children. As noted in the previous chapter, the number of refugees in 
the world has increased dramatically in the last decade. Refugee streams from 
all sources are dominated by women and children, who represent 80 percent 
of the 18 million refugees awaiting resettlement (10 percent more than the 
average proportion of women and children in the population of a less devel- 
oped country).^" This figure may even be low, given the disturbing fact that 
younger women are proportionately under-represented in refugee popula- 
tions, suggesting that substantial numbers are being abducted or detained."^® 
Young widows with children are heavily represented among refugee popula- 
tions from Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Many of those deemed most destitute within refugee populations live 
in female-headed households. In the Near East it is estimated that roughly 
50 percent of the poorest refugee households are headed by women.^’^ 
Because refugee movements uproot whole communities, family and neigh- 
borhood support networks that would usually provide critical assistance to 
single mothers and widows with young children often disintegrate, leaving 
refugee mothers to provide the full share of economic and emotional support 
for their children. 



Women’s unexpected economic life cycles 

The data on women’s actual experiences in family life present a very different 
picture from the one most women have been raised to expect. In sharp con- 
trast to cultural mythology, the marriage of a girl or woman is not the begin- 
ning of a long cycle of economic protection or security. Many women will 
spend a significant proportion of their reproductive years (15-49) unmarried 
or living without a partner in residence (see Table 5). After age 49 there is an 
even higher probability of a woman living apart from a spouse as a result of 
the increased incidence of widowhood in later life; marital dissolution 
through divorce, separation, or abandonment may also be common in 
women's later years. When the number of years in which women are unmar- 
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TABLE 5 

Percent of time women aged 20—49 spend unmarried 
in less developed countries (all available data) 

REGION (no. of countries) PERCENT 



West Africa (8) 


13 


East Africa (6) 


22 


Southern Africa (4) 


33 


North Africa/Middle East (5) 


24 


Asia (4) 


22 


Latin Aanerica/Caribbean (10) 


26 



NOTE: Unmarried is defined as being single, legally separated, divorced, or widowed. Marriage 

includes informal and consensual unions as well as legal and religious marriages. 

SOURCE: Westoff. Charles E, Ann K. Blanc, and Laura Nybladc. 1994. Marriage and Entry into 
Parenthood. Demographic and Health Surveys Comparative Studies no. 10. Calverton, Maryland: 
Macro International Inc. 

ried, living apart from a spouse, divorced, or widowed are combined, they 
comprise a sizable proportion of women's lives. This fact underscores the 
need to preserve and expand women's earning opportunities and legally rec- 
ognize women’s economic rights as individuals rather than as adjuncts to their 
fathers, brothers, and sons. 

The increasing proportion of single-parenc households — documented 
in developed countries and thought by many observers to be occurring in less 
developed countries as well (sec Chapter 1) — coincides with a trend called 
the "feminization of poverty," in which the poorest quartilcs of society are 
increasingly made up of women and children. A review of data gathered in 
the mid-1980s from five Latin American cities — Bogota, Caracas, Lima, 
Panama City, and San Jose — indicates that female-headed households arc 
over-represented in the lower-income groups in the last four of these cities; 
only in Bogota was there a greater proportion of female-headed households in 
the total population than in lower-income groups.^’’ The feminization of 
poverty is also a rural phenomenon. A review of global literature undertaken 
by the International Fund for Agricultural Development found that in the 
two decades preceding 1988 the number of rural women living below the 
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poverty line increased by 47 percent, while the number of impoverished rural 
men increased by only 30 percent/"' 



Carriage and mothernooa as rree -.voices 
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By all indications women want and need satisfying sexual relationships. 
Most women probably also want to have a close partnership with a man and 
want to have children (whether because ot innate desire or socialization). 
The issue for most women is not the value of these experiences, but rather 
the conditions under which they experience them. Women’s weak bargain- 
ing power in the arenas of sexual relationships, childbearing, and childrear- 
ing is the difficulty. 

Sexual relationships often bring risks of disease, unwanted pregnancy 
and unforeseen lifelong responsibilities. Women’s lack of control over their 
own sexualit)" and fertility remains one of the most threatening aspects of 
their lives. Men and women, including husbands and wives, often hold very 
different views about the need for protection against sexually transmitted dis- 
eases and unwanted pregnancy. Even in stable marital unions, discord over 
the number of desired children and lack of communication concerning sexu- 
al matters are common.^’^ Women cite a fear of their partner’s disapproval or 
violence and fear of abandonment as reasons why they cannot use contracep- 
tives. For these reasons some women must select contraceptive methods that 
they can use in secret, have no detectable side effects, and do not interfere 
with sexual acts. Women are often unable to gain their partner’s compliance 
for condom use as protection against sexually transmitted diseases, even when 
their partner is a likely carrier of Many women carry responsibilirv'^ for 

the most intimate aspects of their partnership alone and unprotected. 

What explains the ease with which husbands and families control and 
direct women — particularly when they become mothers — to act in others’ 
interest before their own? Gender role ideologies are partly to blame: Women 
are socialized from the time they are little girls to find social affirmation in car- 
ing for and submitting to others.''*" From their earliest years young girls wait 
on adults and often on male siblings as well. There may be harsh social penal- 
ties for girls and women who defy gender expectations, particularly with 
respect to family roles. Gender ideologies that curtail women's rights within 
families, combined with marketplace discrimination against women, impede 
women's exit from disagreeable, unjust, or even violent family circum- 
stances.^’'’ In sum, women's behavior in families is powerfully shaped by eco- 
nomic and social incentives to uphold traditional male-female divisions of 
labor and social hierarchy. 
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“ . . once married 
into families, 
many women 
appear to be not 
much more 
secure than they 
would be outside 
of marriage. ” 



Not only do women have fewer social alternatives than men — having 
to join or create families almost per force in order to survive — but once mar- 
ried into families, many women appear to be not much more secure than they 
would be outside of marriage. While the gathering of statistics on violence 
against women proceeds unevenly, one global study finds that, where such 
data are recorded, 40 to 80 percent of all physical abuse suffered by women 
takes place at the hands of a close family member (usually a husband).*^^ The 
authors conclude that, in terms of both morbidity and mortality, "the home 
is often the most dangerous place for women and frequently the site of cruel- 
ty and torture." An insightful study into the causes of violence against 
women in Peru notes the significant features of the family system that rein- 
force women's dependence. These include the "domestic isolation of women 
where male figures are the final authority, early marriages before women have 
developed a sense of autonomy, poor communication in family conflicts, the 
identification of the family as the sole institution that shapes women's iden- 
tity, and the tendency to treat domestic conflict between men and women as 
a private matter."*’® 

What is the fate of a woman who seeks to leave a marriage? What is the 
value placed on an infertile woman? What future awaits a mother with too 
few sons? What befalls a woman who chooses to be sexually inactive and/or 
not to become a mother? In most societies social rejection and economic inse- 
curity attend such choices. Despite the advances of the international women's 
movement, and much supportive rhetoric from national governments, most 
women are far from having a true choice regarding their sexuality, marital sta- 
tus, or motherhood. 



Conclusion 

Family policies that effectively support women as mothers and as individuals 
must confront a paradox. The same families that rely upon women to assume 
ever-growing responsibility for family support and to function as good wives 
and mothers undermine women in their efforts to fulfill these roles. Abuses 
of family-based power — in particular, destructive abuses of husbands’ supe- 
rior strength and access to resources — demote women from partners in mar- 
riages to juniors in marriage, from effective advocates for their dependents to 
dependents themselves. These undermining family forces are frequently rein- 
forced in the wider social arena. Women are treated under some systems of 
family law more as property than as free adults. Women's economic claims 
are regularly ignored by policy, leaving them doubly discriminated against on 
the basis of their gender and their normatively ascribed family roles. 
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. being a mower 
will be the most 
important factor 
disposing ivomen 
to poverty unless 
women s family 
roles are more fullv 
rallied and 
yesponsibility for 
children is more 
equitably balanced 
betiveen men and 
women . " 



Not only are women — especially mothers — often not economically 
protected by spouses and society, they often become more economically vul- 
nerable after marriage. This vulnerabilir)^ increases when wives become moth- 
ers. While women may cease being wives, they rarely resign from being moth- 
ers and, thus, rarely escape the long-term economic and emotional responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. 

Nothing in the data we have reviewed suggests that women in the future 
will be under any less pressure to generate cash income to support their fam- 
ilies. rhe volatility of marital and sexual relationships is also not likely to 
abate. With pervasive, cross-cultural evidence of shifting family arrange- 
ments, diminishing co-residence of spouses, and women's intensifying eco- 
nomic responsibility for children, there can be no plausible justification for 
policies that limit women's access to economic resources on the basis of their 
marital or fertility status. Needing a husband's, or father’s, or son’s consent 
for women to have access to credit, market activir\', or ownership of assets is 
not only offensive, it is unproductive. The removal of gender bias from eco- 
nomic policy must include removal of explicit or implicit constraints on 
women based on their sexual, reproductive, or family roles. Tests of women's 
unencumbered access might include: Can a celibate, childless woman support 
herself? Can a pregnant, unmarried woman hold a job? Can a poor, working 
mother procure affordable child care? 

Removing gender biases from economic policy may increase women's 
access to labor markets and reduce the male-female wage gap, but it is not 
enough to reduce women's disproportionate share of poverty. In the future 
being a mother will be the most important factor disposing women to pover- 
ty unless women's family roles are more fully valued and responsibility for 
children is more equitably balanced between men and women. Safe and 
secure motherhood requires a fundamental recognition that women have 
rights to pursue livelihoods on their own behalf; to enjoy freedom of choice 
in marriage and childbearing; to find equality in the workplace; and, above all, 
to share the economic and social responsibilities for children with willing part- 
ners. The next chapter explores the extent to which fathers can and do share 
these responsibilities. 
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Patrice L. Engle and Ann Leonard 



W hile women's lives have been characterized primarily in terms of 
motherhood, men's lives have been characterized largely without 
reference to fatherhood. Only recently did fatherhood begin to 
attract concerted research and media attention in the United States and 
Europe; now interest in fathers is growing among those concerned about the 
fate of families, the welfare of children, and the quality of men's lives. 

This chapter reviews recent research on fathers and discusses factors 
affecting father-child relationships, the benefits of this bond, and innovative 
measures to strengthen it. Because of past emphasis on the mother-child link, 
relatively few empirical studies of fathers have been conducted. Existing data, 
most of which come from the United States, focus on fathers' economic 
responsibilities and roles in early child care; less information exists on the 
fathers of school-aged and adolescent children. Though, as a rule, we avoid 
using culture-specific data to generalize about all fathers, some of the data 
from the United States may have relevance to less developed countries in 
which industrialization, urbanization, and mass media are affecting families 
much as they do in developed countries. 



This chapter draws on two unpublished papers: Engle, Patrice L. and Cynthia Breaux. 1994. "Is there a 
father instinct? Fathers* responsibility for children." Prepared for the Family Structure, Female Headship, 
and Intergenerational Poverty program of the Population Council and the International Center for 
Research on Women; and Leonard. Ann. 1994. "Male parenting: Changing and expanding opportuni- 
ties for fathers." Prepared for the Population Council. 
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Fatherhood defined 



A father can be defined in narrowly biological terms as the man who con- 
tributes half of a child’s genetic material — indeed, many men throughout 
history have restricted their fathering role to this reproductive function. But 
fatherhood, like motherhood, is usually understood to embrace a broader 
range of parenting functions. These may include direct activities — e.g., feed- 
ing, cleaning, playing, holding, showing affection, teaching, socializing, disci- 
plining, and modeling appropriate behavior — and indirect activities that 
benefit children — e.g., providing economic resources, shelter, and protection 
and offering emotional support to the mother.* 

The functions that fathers are expected to fulfill, and the extent to which 
they do fulfill them, vary across and within societies and from one historical 
period to another. Underlying this diversity are some apparently universal fea- 
tures of fatherhood: 

1. The father role is recognized in all societies. The person filling this 
role is always a man, though he may not be the biological parent of the chil- 
dren for whom he serves as father.^ Women may, and often do, carry out fam- 
ily functions traditionally assigned to fathers, but such women are not identi- 
fied as "fathers.” 

2. The father role, however ascribed, is perceived as a powerful one. 
Fathers in most societies are invested with the power (in theory if not prac- 
tice) to provide their families with economic support; serve as role models for 
their children (particularly sons); protect their families from harm; and wield 
authority over children, wives, and other family members. 

3. Fathers are capable of nurturing and caring for children. Researchers 
have observed fathers in warm> nurturing interactions with their infants and 
young children in a wide range of societies.*' 

4. Fathers in every society contribute less time to direct child care than 
mothers (on average), though the magnitude of this investment varies across 
and within societies. 



Fathers' contributions to direct child care: the empirical record 

Fathers’ time contributions to direct child care have been measured in time- 
use studies in a wide range of societies. Some of these studies measure time 
devoted to specific activities; others measure time contributed to direct child 
care (or some variant of this term) in general. Studies of the latter sort are not 
entirely comparable because activities classified as "direct child care" may dif- 
fer from one study to the next. Such studies also camouflage the fact that 
fathers do not engage in all child-care activities in equal measure: Fathers are 
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"Fathers contribute 
about one-third as 
mud) time as 
mothers to direct 
child care. . . " 



more likely ro watch children than wash them, for example. Another distinc- 
tion lost in time-use studies concerns the two connotations of "child care": 
One refers to the tasks performed in tending to children's physical wellbeing, 
the other refers to the affective content of these activities. Time-use studies 
measure the former, not the latter; thus, they do not reveal much about the 
"caring" content of child care. Despite these limitations, time-use studies do 
give a rough impression of the extent of father-child involvement. 

The extent of fathers' involvement with children under the age of three 
is important because it is then that children establish strong attachments to 
their caregivers and require the most attention. review of ethnographic 
studies in 1 86 societies reports that in only 2 percent of the societies do fathers 
have 'regular, close relation hips" with their children during infancy and in 
only 5 percent do they have such relationships when their children are in earlv 
childhood.' Observational studies ot father-infant contact reveal that these 
interactions are rare in a wide range of sociocultural groups.' An exception is 
lathers among the Aka pygmies (hunter-gatherer-traders living in the tropical 
forests of the southern Central African Republic and the northern Republic of 
the Congo), who "provide more direct infant care than fathers in any other 
known society," a researcher reports.^’ Swedish fathers are also reported to be 
highly involved with their children when they are young.' In most societies 
fathers interact more with older children, and then preferentially with sons — 
a gender preference sometimes shared by mothers.” This gender bias is not 
universal in early child care, however, according to studies in India, Kenya, 
Nepal, and among Puerto Ricans in the United States.'’ 

In all societies in which parent-child interactions have been observed, 
lathers do not provide more than a few hours of direct child care per day'” and 
never provide more direct care than mothers (on average)." Fathers con- 
tribute about one-third as much time as mothers to direct child care (even less 
by mothers' estimates), studies in diverse societies report.’’ Studies compar- 
ing women's and men's (versus mothers' and fathers') time contributions to 
direct child care in a range of countries report similar findings (see Table 1). 
Though these data refer to men and women in general, a large percent of 
those observed caring for children are likely to be the children's parents. 

Studies that specify time devoted to specific activities show that mothers 
not only commit more time to child care overall, they also contribute pro- 
portionately more time to certain child-care activities. For example, studies in 
rural Kenya and Nepal report that, in caring for children under the age of 
three, both mothers and fathers spend most of their time holding children, 
but mothers also carry out many other intimate tasks that fathers do not, such 
as feeding and washing children." 
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TABLE I 

Mean hours spent in direct child care per week (illustrative data) 



COUNTRY 


YEAR 


WOMEN 


MEN 




Developed Countries 




Australia 


1987 


5.8 


1.6 


Canada 


1986 


4.3 


1.4 


Netherlands 


1980 


5.5 


1.5 


United Kingdom 


1984 


3.6 


1.1 


United States 


1986 


2.0 


0.8 




Less Developed Countries 




Bulgaria 


1988 


4.3 


1.1 


Indonesia (Java) 


1973 


7.2 


2.6 


Nepal 


1979 


4.8 


1.1 


• Poland 


1984 


4.4 


2.0 


Venezuela 


1983 


4.0 


0.7 



SOURCE: United Nations. 1991. Table 7 in The ^’orld) Women J 9~'0- J 990: Trends and Statistics. 
New York: United Nations. 

As valuable as physical care is, it is not the only manifestation of fathers' 
and mothers' commitment to their children. This commitment is also reflect- 
ed in food preparation and household maintenance; decisionmaking that 
affects children's access to resources and opportunities; and the generation of 
income and its application to meeting basic family needs (for more on the last 
subject, see Chapter 2). 

In some societies fathers play the major role in making decisions about 
children's health and care» particularly when seeking care involves expendi- 
tures. ‘‘ In rural Bangladesh and India, tor example, fathers may be totally 
responsible for selecting food items and making decisions about children's 
health care.''‘ Mothers' decisionmaking role may be limited by the demands 
of seclusion: "In rural Bangladesh ... a young mother frequently cannot walk 
200 yards across an open field with her infant to obtain assistance at a dis- 
pensary." A mother's decisionmaking power may be greater if she is literate 
or income-earning.’ In Guatemala women report that men arc responsible 
for making decisions about health care in 55 percent of families in which 
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women do not earn an income, but in only 1 1 percent of- families in which 
women earn more than 50 percent of family income.’^ 



Economic and social setting. The structure of an economy — hunter-gather- 
er, horticultural, pastoral, or industrial — frames a father's life, including the 
window of time he has to spend with his children in the course of a day. 
Fathers in hunter-gatherer societies often have more contact with young chil- 
dren because their day-to-day lives are carried out in close proximity to fami- 
ly members/* In pastoral or horticultural societies fathers' woi .c may take 
them further from home, resulting in less contact with infants, but greater 
involvement with older children, particularly sons who labor with their fathers 
in fields or pastures. In industrial societies father-child contact is often 
greatly reduced when fathers shift into wage-earning labor, which usually 
takes place outside the home. When both father and mother take on such 
work the pattern can shift again; For example, if both parents are service 
industry employees and work different shifts, they may have little or no over- 
lap in their working hours, allowing the father to provide child care while the 
mother is at work (and vice versa).^^ This is reflected in data showing that 
fathers who work night shifts are twice as likely to care for young children as 
those who work during the day.“ In any type of economy, poor economic 
conditions militate against father-child contact when fathers are compelled to 
migrate in search of work or spend long hours at a job or jobs. 

The more a father and mother cooperate in economic activities, the 
more equitable the distribution of child-care responsibilities between them, 
studies suggest. A review of 80 preindustrial societies — in which the divi- 
sion of labor by gender is generally less pronounced than in industrialized 
societies'^ — reports that father-child contact increases when mothers and 
fathers engage in subsistence work together.'"* 

' ' " ' Fathers’ behavior in modern societies is also shaped by social and eco- 

! nomic policy. China’s one-child population policy, combined with the heavy 

participation of mothers in the labor force, has reportedly increased fathers’ 
attachment to, and involvement with, their children. Since the policy has 
been in effect, fathers in urban areas have been observed to be deeply involved 
with their offspring, caring for them with pride and affection — behavior not 
typical of Chinese fathers in the past. 

.Ur . 

j; . ^ ^ • Cultural context Cultural values, beliefs, and norms generate expectations 

concerning masculinity and fatherhood. How fathers actually behave within 
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"Meeting parental 
responsibilities — 
above all, 
supporting 
ones family 
economically — is 
valued in most 
societies us a mark 
of masculinity. ’ 



these ideological parameters is shaped in every time and place partly by the 
behavioral precedents set by fai’iers in the past; partly by current social and 
economic conditions; and partly by the dynamics of individual families, 
mother-father relationships, and men's personalities. 

Fathering children — in the strictly biological sense is considered a 
sign of virility in many societies, particularly in Africa, the Caribbean, and 
Latin America. In Jamaica it is common for a man to remark to his male 
friends, as a way of indicating that he is attracted to a woman, I think 1 11 give 
her a baby."^'^ While such macho posturing does not necessarily translate into 
a lack of affection for or neglect of children, insufficient paternal involvement 
is recognized to be problematic in Jamaican society. However, one recent 
study reports that Jamaican men are "far more involved in positively con- y 
tributing to family life than popular stereotypes suggest." Fathers in this study 
view their paternal role as providing for their children, counseling them, com- 
municating with them, and being a good role model. Many of the fathers 
admitted to helping with domestic chores, although few felt that their self- 
image was enhanced through such activities.^^ 

Meeting paternal responsibilities — above all, supporting one's family 
economically — is valued in most societies as a mark of masculinity. In the 
United States, for example, "being a good provider to his family" has been the 
leading definition of masculinity for the last 20 years, according to the 
Yankebvich Monitor Survey, an annual poll of social attitudes. Fathers who 
cannot financially support their families lose prestige and power and may react 
by retreating from family obligations. This phenomenon has been observed in 
Latin America, where the inability of many fethers to earn adequate incomes 
has led to a decline in the authority of working-class fathers and an increase in 
family abandonment by fathers in some low-income areas.^® In the United 
States many poor, urban fathers retreat from their families when they cannot 
provide for them economically, seeing no other family role for themselves.^'’ 

Not all cultures believe that a biological link between father and child 
confers a special obligation on the father to care for the child. In parts of West 
Africa children are seen as belonging not simply to their biological parents but 
to their entire kin group; thus, a father is not expected to be a primary 
provider for his child.’" In most societies the shared biology of father and 
child does generate the expectation that the father will care for the child in 
some capacity at some point in the child's life. Fathers in these societies do 
not invariably treat all offspring equally, however; For example, children’s gen- 
der and age, parental marital status, and family living arrangements all affect 
the degree of fatht r-child involvement (as discussed elsewhere in this chapter 
and in Chapter 4). 
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"As societies 
modern izCy 
norms and ideals 
of manhood and 
fatherhood also 
evolve . . . 



Fathers’ minimal participation in direct child care in many societies is 
linked to cultural beliefs that this is not gender-appropriate behavior. In one 
area of China men and women believe that fathers are inherently incapable of 
handling infants;'^ in some parts of West Africa contact between fathers and 
very young children is actually taboo. In Zimbabwe fathers were surprised 
to learn in an educational seminar that they should play with their children 
from birth onward to ensure healthy development; they expected to wait until 
their children could talk before interacting with them.'^ A study in a small, 
industrial town in Italy found that men believe it would be culturally inap- 
propriate for them to be involved in the care of babies and young children; 
furthermore, they feel incapable of providing such care — a view shared by 
mothers and other family members. The few societies that do encourage 
father-infant contact are typically characterized by higher-than-average levels 
of father-child interaction (e.g., Sweden and Aka societ)', as previously noted). 

As societies modernize, norms and ideals of manhood and fatherhood 
also evolve — a change that may or may not alter fathers’ actual behavior. A 
case in point is the new ideal of fatherhood that emerged in the United States 
in the 1960s, galvanized in part by women's increasing participation in the 
work force and the women's movement and in part by fathers’ desire for 
greater intimacy with their children and a more satisfying family role than that 
of "wage slave.""'^ The "new fatherhood" proposed an expanded role for 
fathers, beginning when their children were in utero. The "new father" would 
attend prenatal classes and would be present at the birth of his children; he 
would have close, nurturing relationships with his children and a close, coop- 
erative relationship with their mother; he would be an equal partner in child 
care; and he would share household responsibilities, freeing his partner to pur- 
sue an occupation outside the home. Eager "new father " pioneers chained 
themselves to delivery room tables and were hauled away by police.'^' The 
"new father" ideal has since emerged in other countries, including China,' 
Ireland,'® Great Britain,'*^ and countries in West Africa. '^ 

While the "new fatherhood" may foster increased nurturance of chil- 
dren, it may also cause ambivalence and tension. Fathers’ greater involvement 
with their children may create conflict in families, communities, and work 
places in which such behavior clashes with embedded beliefs about appropri- 
ate paternal roles. Such fathers may be penalized by employers (e.g., for 
requesting paternity leave); prevented from acquiring child-care skills by com- 
munities that offer no resources to teach these skills to men; or criticized by 
family members. One study found that ”[t]he more men attempted to take 
an active role in the care of their children, the more mixed or negative feed- 
back they reported from their own parents."'^' 
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what fathers 
ought to do have 
changed far more 
than fathers' 
actual behavior. ” 



The "new father" ideal may raise some mothers' expectations that their 
husbands will help more with child care, then give way to resentment when that 
help is not forthcoming. Other mothers may discourage their husbands from 
taking on more direct child-care responsibilities. In two studies in the United 
States most mothers did not want their husbands to become more involved 
with their children, though the majority of fathers wanted to do so."*’ The 
degree of a father’s involvement with his children and his level of satisfaction as 
a parent are highly correlated with how competent his wife feels he is in caring 
for children, according to a review of the literature on fatherhood. The review- 
ers conclude that "the more men feel supported in the parent role by their 
wives, the more they tend to stay involved in the care of their young children.'"*^ 
Another team of researchers observes that "a kind of vicious circle has developed 
in which men are presumed incompetent, accept that verdict, and neither seek 
nor are given a chance to overcome their presumed incompetence. 

Some mothers' attitudes toward "new fathers" may reflect tension 
between a genuine interest in sharing more of the child-care burden with 
fathers and a wish to retain some of their traditional maternal identity and 
power. As one sociologist observed: 



Mothers, even those who want equality in their marriages, often assume a certain imperme- 
able governance of their children. Children are a traditional source of a woman’s identity. 
Women may give lip service to wanting husbands who take on an equal role in raising chil- 
dren, but many will pull rank when an important decision, like how to discipline or what 
baby sitter to hire, has to be made. 



The extent to which fathers in the United States have actually changed 
their parenting behavior to meet the "new father " ideal is debatable. It has 
been argued that the beliefs about what fathers ought to do have changed far 
more than fathers' actual behavior."* 



Characteristics of the father. Information is limited on how a father's personal 
characteristics influence his fathering behavior. Available data show that the 
extent and quality of a father's involvement with his children may vary 
according to his age, maturity, employment and income status, level of edu- 
cation, and the quality of his relationship with his own parents, particularly 
his father or father-substitute. 

A man’s age and maturity can be a benefit or an encumbrance to father- 
ing. Men who father children at a late age put these children at risk of being 
left fatherless and economically deprived; they also may be less involved in 
providing direct child care, as suggested by a study of Irish fathers.'**' On the 
other hand, a study of African-American fathers reports that those who are 
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more "psychologically mature" (defined as adjustment to and acceptance ol 
the parenting role) are more involved in child care.'*' 

Low-income or unemployed fathers are less likely to support their children 
than fathers with more resources, studies of noncustodial Chilean and African- 
American fathers reportf" This is not the case in Argentina, however, where 
noncustodial fathers who are economically better off — i.e., white collar work- 
ers and professionals — are the most delinquent in child-support payments.'' 

Fathers who are more educated are more likely to be involved with their 
children, according to studies of African-American fathers. ' However, a 
study in Chile reports that fathers who are currently in school are much less 
likely to support their children (probably because they lack the economic 
means to do so) than those who are not in school.'’ 

Some evidence suggests that good fathering begets good fathering. 
Urban African-American men who had experienced a positive relationship 
with a father or father-substitute who cared for and sacrificed for them are 
more likely to be responsible fathers themselves, a researcher reports.''* 



"Fathers ' 

involvement with 
their cltildren is 
often i)iflnenced 
hv tl)e state of the 
father-mother 
relatio)iship. . . " 



The father-mother relationship. Fathers' involvement with their children is 
often influenced by the state of the father-mother relationship — notably the 
strength and exclusivity of the bond — and by family living arrangements. 
"Some men see parenting and marriage as part of the same bargain — a pack- 
age deal; it is as if they stop being fathers as soon as the marriage is over," a team 
of researchers obser\'es with reference to divorced fathers in the United States.’’ 
In a study in Jamaica fathers report that interactions with their children are 
usually severely curtailed when the children live apart from them, particularly 
when they live in the home of another man. "[Tjhere seemed to be an implic- 
it attitude on the part of men to respect each other's rights over women, even 
at the expense of the father-child bond," the researcher observes.’'’ 

Studies in the United States show that contact between a child and his 
or her father begins to diminish soon after a parental union dissolves: In a 
nationally representative sample of 1 l-to-16-year-nld children living in moth- 
er-headed households, almost half had not seen their father in the previous 1 2 
months.’ Economic support — a vital part of fathering — also declines, 
sometimes abruptly, when parents separate. In western Europe delinquency 
in child-support payments occurs in 25 to 40 percent of cases.’" Recent data 
indicate that 40 percent of divorced fathers in the United States pay no child 
support.” Two studies in Asia find similar pat, urns of radically reduced child 
support from fathers following divorce. In Malaysia only 50 percent of 
divorced fathers contribute financially to their children's care, even though 
doing so is required under Islamic law. In lapan 75 percent of divorced 
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fathers have never paid any child support/*' In Mexico divorce and child- 
maintenance laws clearly mandate noncustodial fathers' continued support 
for children, but a labyrinthine court process, combined with limited enforce- 
ment, results in far fewer children receiving support than ought to/" In 
Botswana, Lesotho, Mozambique, Swaziland, Zambia, and Zimbabwe fathers 
are court-ordered to pay child support only if it has been shown that they have 
failed to provide any support at all; fathers are not liable in cases of intermit- 
tent, unreliable support/^ In Jamaica a father is held responsible for provid- 
ing child support only to the children with whom he lives, who may not nec- 
essarily be his biological offspring/*^ In Chile a study found that 42 percent 
of fathers of children born to adolescent mothers were providing no child sup- 
port six years after their child's birth/^ In Argentina only 36 percent of 
divorced fathers pay child support with any regularity,^ 

Fathers generally feel even less obligation to pay child support when they 
were never married to the child’s mother. In an effort to protect children's 
right to paternal support in such cases, governments and women's organiza- 
tions in a number of countries have pressed to increase the categories of chil- 
dren for whorTi fathers are legally responsible. In the United States such 
efforts have resulted in a 50 percent increase in the number of cases in which 
paternity has been legally established for children born out of wedlock.^^ 

Customs surrounding the establishment of paternity vary. In many 
countries (e.g„ Botswana, Guatemala, and Zambia) the onus is on mothers to 
furnish proof of their child’s paternity. Zimbabwe, by contrast, requires a 
man to prove that he could not have been the father of a child by supplying 
evidence that he is sterile or was out of the country at the time of conception 
or, in rare cases, by submitting to a blood test/*'^ Argentina has added a new 
dimension to policy in this area; The government is empowered to take legal 
action to establish paternity, not only to promote child maintenance but also 
to ensure children's right to know their origins.^*'^ 

Noncustodial fathers offer a variety of excuses for not supporting their 
children, including the claim that a child is not their own or that someone else 
ha5 lalcen their place as a father. Some noncustodial fathers may wish to pro- 
vide support but are prevented from doing so by mothers who do not allow 
them to see rheir children; others may lack adequate financial resources, as 
noted in the previous section. While conceding that some noncustodial 
fathers would like to see or support their children but cannot, one researcher 
argues that the most common reason that such fathers are not involved with 
their children is that they simply have weak attachments to them.'^’ 

Antagonism between parental partners, married or not, can strain or 
break the father-child relationship (though it appears to have less impact on 
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the mother-child relationship). ' This antagonism may reflect profound dis- 
trust between men and women in general in some societies. Addressing the 
broader issue of gender relations is vital to improving mother-father relation- 
ships, thereby supporting father— child bonds. But given what appears to be a 
global tendency for father— child links to weaken or break when parents sepa- 
rate or divorce, fathers must be encouraged to establish independent bonds 
with their children that transcend the father-mother relationship and are 
strong enough to survive the dissolution of a parental union. 



Benefits of father-child involvement 



'‘There is 
considerable 
evidence that 
children and 
parents benefit 
greatly when 
fathers are 
actively and 
affectionately 
involved with 
their children. " 



In sorting out fathers roles, the focus should be on the functional impact of 
fathers in children s lives. An abusive or economicallv noncontributing father 
is not likely to be an asset to a child, while a caring and contributing father is 
— regardless of whether or not the father and child live together or are bio- 
logically related. 

There is considerable evidence that children and parents benefit greatly 
when fathers are actively and affectionately involved with their children. 
Studies in the United States have shown that infants whose fathers are highly 
involved with them score higher on preschool intelligence tests than infants 
whose fathers are less involved.^^ A study of the eight-year-old children of 
adolescent mothers in Barbados found that children who performed better in 
school had more-involved fathers than those who did not perform as well, 
whether or not the children's fathers resided with them. ^ The quality of a 
father s interactions with his young child (specifically, his sensitivity to the 
toddler s needs) may be a better predictor of the child's cognitive performance 
than the overall amount of time spent with the child. 

Attachment studies reveal that children become attached to their fathers 
by the end of their first year of life, regardless of how much time father and 
infant spent together.^^ Children who are securely attached to at least one par- 
ent are reported to be more socially responsive than those not attached to 
either parent, ^ suggesting that a child's secure attachment to his or her father 
can offset a poor attachment to the mother. 

Engaged fathering increases children's emotional and social wellbeing. A 
number of studies in the United States of fathers who provide 40 to 45 per- 
cent of child care to their preschool-aged children indicate that these children 
demonstrate "increased empathy, less sex-stereotyped beliefs, and a more 
internal locus of control, a researcher reports. Several other studies also 
suggest that children, particularly boys, exhibit more empathic behavior 
toward others when their fathers have been actively engaged in child care. '* 
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"Programs to 
support fathers 
must begin by 
grappling with 
cultural beliefs 
that inhibit men 's 
involvement with 
children. " 



The role of fathers in the lives of children in low-income, urban, African- 
American families has received much attention. In these families, the presence 
of a biological or socially ascribed father has been shown to have a positive 
effect on the cognitive development of children, especially boys, and is associ- 
ated with children having fewer behavioral problems, more sense of their abil- 
ity to do things, and higher self-esteem.^’ 

Not surprisingly, the availability of a father's income is associated with 
improved child outcomes.®’ Evidence is emerging that the proportion of a 
father's income devoted to family needs, not simply the absolute amount of 
the contribution, is positively correlated with child welfare. A recent study of 
two-parent households in Guatemala reports a significant positive association 
between child nutritional status and the percent of fathers' income con- 
tributed to the household, but not between child nutritional status and 
fathers' total income or amount of income contributed to the household.®' 
The researcher speculates that fathers who contribute a higher-than-average 
percent of income to their family may have a greater commitment to their 
children. The hypothesis that a father's proportionate devotion of income to 
the household is a proxy for his commitment to his family would be interest- 
ing to investigate further. 

Children raised primarily by their fathers do not differ markedly from 
those raised primarily by their mothers, according to studies in Australia, 
Israel, Sweden, and the United States.®^ These studies show that the gender 
of a child's principal caregiver does not substantially affect the child's sex-role 
orientation or relationship with the father. Slight effects were seen for other 
variables; Sons raised by "primary caretaking fathers" showed slightly more 
cognitive development than sons raised by mothers, and both sons and daugh- 
ters raised by "primary caretaking fathers" demonstrated less impulsivity. 
While these findings engender confidence in fathers' ability to care for chil- 
dren, we cannot draw too many conclusions about mothers' and fathers' rel- 
ative strength as parents because the proportion of families with fathers who 
serve as primary caretakers is so small. 

Fathers also benefit from being more involved with their children, stud- 
ies indicate. In one study of Australian fathers who served as primary care- 
givers to their children, few report that they did so because they wanted to be 
with their children, but many express satisfaction in knowing their children 
better than they would otherwise. Fathers who had exclusive responsibility for 
child care at some point report that this intensive experience developed their 
caregiving skills and confidence.®' 
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Continuing the discourse on fathers: innovative measures 

While the literature on fathers remains thin, the discourse continues through 
empirical efforts to break down the barriers to men's involvement with chil- 
dren. These barriers include limiting belief systems and cultural representa- 
tions; lack of skills and information; insufficient economic opportunities for 
men: and an inadequate framework of policies, programs, laws, and social 
incentives promoting fathers' attachment to and support for their children. 
Efforts in this area are finally beginning to balance the longstanding interest in 
the mother-child link with attention to the equally vital father-child bond. 
These efforts are also helping to create a more sympathetic atmosphere in which 
boys and men can include engaged fathering in their masculine identity. 

Programs to support fathers must begin by grappling with cultural 
beliefs that inhibit men’s involvement with children. A fathers’ support pro- 
gram in the Caribbean hypothesizes that men's lack of knowledge about 
fathering is the biggest impediment to father-child relationships.^'^ First-time 
mothers are similarly ignorant, but societies foster child-care skills in girls and 
encourage females of all ages to care for children. Boys and men lack the 
equivalent societal support and context for learning child-care skills. 

Studies in Cameroon and the United States suggest that education of 
fathers, combined with interactive experience, can strengthen father-child 
bonds.^^ Some school-based programs provide boys (and girls) with hands-on 
experience caring for children, which allows them to gain a more realistic view 
of parenthood and family life.®^ For example, a program in New York City's 
Collegiate Preparatory School allows fifth- and sixth-grade boys to diaper, 
feed, and play with babies. This program demonstrates that "boys, when they 
are given permission, can become enthusiastic and tender in relating to babies 
and young children," an observer reports.^^ Boys who have enrolled in such 
programs demonstrate increased skills and confidence. Tentative evidence 
suggests that, at some sites where such programs are underway, rates of ado- 
lescent pregnancy may be declining. Whether this decline is causally linked 
to the programs remains unclear.*^^ 

Programs designed for fathers include the Young Unwed Fathers Pilot 
Project underway in six cities in the United States, which mostly serves low- 
income African-American men. Through job training and discussion groups 
(which use a Fatherhood Development Curriculum) the program aims to 
increase fathers' employment prospects; educate them about responsible sex- 
ual behavior, fathers' legal rights and responsibilities, and interpersonal skills; 
and promote dialogue about parenthood.^*’ 
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“Fathers ' 
participation in 
prenatal classes, 
delivery, and 
postpartum 
programs, if 
not actually 
discouraged, has 
been largely an 
afterthought. ” 



A group of researchers, with many years of experience documenting attempts 
to increase fathers' involvement in child-care programs for low-income families in 
the United States, cautions against prescribing only one way for fetheis to increase 
their involvement with children. These researchers recommend that fathers be 
presented with a menu of options for becoming involved with children. 

Until very recently virtually all educational materials on parenting were 
aimed at current or future mothers; now a small number are directed at boys 
and men. These include a parenting guide for men published by the Caribbean 
Child Development Centre in Jamaica, titled "Men and Their Families; 
Pathways to Parenting." In Colombia the government is seeking to engage 
more men in family planning and to redraw the boundaries of publicly pro- 
jected images of masculinity: Informational brochures distributed by national 
child health programs use images of fathers to encourage more male involve- 
ment with children. In Mexico the Program for Appropriate Technology in 
Health found that men and women remembered instructions for oral rehydra- 
tion therapy better when they were presented in pamphlets that included both 
male and female figures.” Evidence that mothers' attitudes strongly influence 
fathering behavior suggests that educational programs and materials should 
encourage girls and mothers to support male involvement with children.” 

Fathers' participation in prenatal classes, delivery, and postpartum pro- 
grams, if not actually discouraged, has been largely an afterthought. The inat- 
tention to fathers in these contexts deprives children and fathers of the bond- 
ing that benefits both. A study in Ireland found that men who participated 
in prenatal classes and were present during childbirth were far more likely to 
be actively involved in direct child care one year after their child's birth.” 
Despite such evidence, the health establishment, employers, and government 
policymakers have yet to fully sanction men's involvement in the childbirth 
process. Hospital environments and practices sometimes directly interfere 
with father-child bonding (as well as mother-child bonding). In Great 
Britain, where almost all fathers are present at delivery, the warmth and close- 
ness fathers feel for their newborn children is often "dissipated by the insen- 
sitive intrusion of medical staff and female relatives and by the demands of 
work," an observer reports.’’'* Similar observations were made in the United 
States.’’^ These findings suggest that not only must the resistance to fathers' 
presence in prenatal, childbirth, and postpartum environments yield, but the 
very structure of these environments needs revision. 

Some efforts have been made to depict participatory fathers in the mass 
media. Television, film, and advertising in the United States increasingly 
depict close father-child relationships. In Sweden advertising campaigns have 
been used to convince fathers that they should share responsibility for child 
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'As society 
recognizes its 
responsibilities 
to children 
more fully, the 
requirements 
for a strong 
parent— child 
bond will prevail 
over gender role 
stereotypes. ” 



Conclusion 



care. A popular Swedish cartoon character created for the ad campaign, 
named Alfons Aberg, lives with and is cared for by his single father.’*^ 

The provision of paternity leave and flex time for fathers is an important 
step in promoting fathers' involvement with their children. Recognition of the 
need for paternity leave policies has spread beyond Europe and North America: 
In Tanzania the national family planning association, UMATI, has recommend- 
ed leave time for new fathers, noting that it would "enable fathers to support their 
wives during and after delivery."’^ Smdies in the United States and Sweden show, 
however, that, where these policies exist, fewer than iO percent of men avail 
themselves of them.’® A 1986 study revealed that 90 percent of companies in the 
United States that allowed men to take time off when a child is born referred to 
the policy as "personal leave" and made no attempt to inform new fathers that 
this time could be used as paternity leave.” In Sweden, where paternity leave 
policies have existed for some time, employers often take a negative attitude 
toward male employees who take paternity leave, a researcher reports. 

Government policies of different types increasingly reflect a recognition of 
the positive role of fethers in their children's lives. Some measures promote 
father-child involvement, while others seek to assure or guarantee it, even when 
marriages dissolve. An example of the former is the extension of femily leave 
to both men and women, which recognizes that fethers handle child illness and 
crises (as well as the acute needs of older dependents) just as mothers do. 

Changes in child custody procedures reflect societal willingness to override 
conventional belieft that a parent of one gender or the other has a special claim 
to children. There is a slight but appreciable trend in some developed countries 
to award custody of children to fathers. In Zimbabwe civil courts award cus- 
tody on the basis of the best interests of the child (which includes consideration 
of the effeaiveness and living circumstances of the parents), regardless of tradi- 
tional dictates that children "belong" to the maternal or paternal lineage.'®' 

As society recognizes its responsibilities to children more fully, the 
requirements for a strong parent-child bond will prevail over gender role 
stereotypes. Then the debate over an adequate level of child support follow- 
ing divorce will be interpreted less often as a private struggle between moth- 
ers and fathers and will be viewed more often as a matter of establishing soci- 
etal accountability for children's wellbeing. 



In June 1994 UNICEF and the Population Council co-sponsored a consulta- 
tion on the roles of men and fathers, a subject that has received little pro- 
grammatic attention. The enthusiastic tenor of the meeting encouraged 
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UNICEF to make fatherhood the subject of the next annual seminar to be 
sponsored by its International Child Development Centre. The seminar will 
be titled ’’Males in Families: Achieving Gender Equality.” 

This choice of a topic by an organization whose logo is a mother cradling 
a child is not merely symbolic. It marks a major paradigm shift in the global 
thinking about fathers’ roles in families. A consensus is emerging that fathers 
must be viewed as more than financial backers of the core family unit — 
defined as mother and children. Fathers are themselves an integral part of the 
core family unit. Given the will and wise policy support, fathers can play a 
vital, exp' .ded role in children’s lives. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Familial Risk Factors 
for Children 

Cynthia B. Lloyd and Mev Duffy 




I n previous chapters we considered mothers' and fathers' roles in families; 
here we look at families from the child's point of view. This perspective 
reveals that the concept of childhood as a protected and secure period of 
life is far removed from the reality of many children's lives. Our discussion 
focuses on birth circumstances, primary family relationships, and children's 
living arrangements that can compromise child welfare. We restrict our 
analysis to these aspects of childhood experience because they are the only 
areas in which data are systematically available. We acknowledge that other 
family circumstances can adversely affect children — including poverty, 
neglect, and violence in the home — but data on these aspects of children's 
lives are limited. 

Data on children do not exactly mirror data on families, mothers, or 
fathers and, thus, require the independent analysis presented here. Some of 
the patterns we observe in rhe data on children's family circumstances may 
not be new (we cannot say for sure because trend data in this area are scarce), 
but the extent to which they prevail may be surprising. Our analysis reveals 
that the present and future wellbeing of significant numbers of the world's 
children is in jeopardy because of adverse family circumstances beyond their 
control, including their parents' sexual and marital choices. 

Policymakers typically assume that conventional family forms automati- 
cally confer advantages on children. They also assume that children general- 
ly reside in the same household with their parents and siblings and have first 
claim on family resources. These assumptions are intuitively appealing but 
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frequently false. Children's inherent vulnerability is intensified by the many 
exceptions to these "rules." 

Although some aspects of childhood experience have improved greatly in 
this century, especially in recent decades — notably health and education — 
the range of childhood experience in contemporary societies still varies con- 
siderably. Since 1960 global death rates among children under the age of five 
have been halved, but there are still countries where one-fifth to one-third of 
all children die before their fifth birthday.' Dramatic disparities in the well- 
being of children exist among and within countries, between the genders, and 
among ethnic groups, as measured by rates of immunization, nutrition, and 
school attendance. 

Our analysis of childhood begins with a discussion of children’s birth cir- 
cumstances, with special attention to children born out-of-wedlock and 
unwanted children. Next we look at family relationships affecting children, 
focusing on children with deceased parents, children with parents who are not 
currently or formally married or are in polygamous unions, and children with 
many siblings. We conclude with an examination of children's living arrange- 
ments, looking at children who live away from their mother, children who live 
away from their father, and children whose parents have migrated. 



Birth circumstances 

The economic and familial circumstances surrounding a child at birth have 
important implications for its survival, nutritional status, and ability to thrive. 
Children born outside of a formal union, and those born after their parents 
have achieved the number of children they desire, are potentially vulnerable 
to inadequate economic support from their parents. 

Children bom out-of-wedlock. The proportion of all births that take place 
outside of formal marriage varies enormously in developed and less developed 
countries but is increasing in many parts of the world (see Table 1 — note that 
trend data are only available for developed countries). The share of nonmar- 
ital births among all births varies from a low of one percent in Asia (includ- 
ing Japan) to one-third in northern Europe. 

In Scandinavian countries such as Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden, out-of-wedlock childbearing represents as much as 40 to 55 percent 
of all childbearing. This high proportion of nonmarital births is made possi- 
ble by state policies that provide extended social protection to parents and 
children and enforce egalitarian family and labor laws. In Scandinavia con- 
sensual unions are gradually gaining legal recognition and are often de facto 
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TABLE I 

Nonmarital births as a percent of ail births by region (country averages) 



“The economic 
and familial 
circumstances 
surrounding a 
child at birth 
have important 
implications 
for its survival, 
nutritional 
status, and 
ability to thrit>e. ’ 




REGION/ 

COUNTRY (no. of countries) 1970 1980 1990 



Developed Countries 



Canada 




u 


13.2 


23.T 


Eastern Europe (6) 




7.1 


9.0 


12.9 


Northern Europe (6) 




8.8 


19.5 


33.3 


Southern Europe (5) 




4.1 


5.4 


8.7 


Western Europe (6) 




5.6 


8.3 


16.3 


Japan 




o 

cr 


1.0^ 


1.0'' 


Oceania (2) 




VO 

b 

cr 


13.4" 


20.2" 


United States 




5.4‘> 


14.2" 


28.0 


(former) USSR (14) 




8.2 


8.8 


11.2 




Less Developed Countries 






Africa (12) 




u 


4.8*" 


u 


Asia (13) 




u 


0.9*" 


u 


Latin America/Caribbean (13) 


u 


6.5' 


u 


u=unavailablc 


a 1989 c 1975 

b 1965 d 1988 




e 1985 

f 1975-1980 (average) 


SOURCES: Eastf.rn, Northern, Southern, and Western Europe, u-ormer) USSR, and Canada 

- Council ol Europe. 1993. Recent Demographic Developments in Europe and North America: 1992. 

Strasbourg: Council of Europe Press. USA, OCEANW, .■XND Jap.-XN - United Nations. 1992. Patterns of 
Fertility in Low Fertility Settings. New York: United Nations; and U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Scrv'iccs. 1993. Monthly Vital Statistics Report supplement. Less DEVELOPED COUN T RIES 

- United Nations. 1987. Fertility Behaviour in the Context of Development. New York: United Nations. 



marriages; thus, many out-of-wedlock births in these countries are probably 
planned and wanted.’ 

Children born to unmarried, adolescent mothers may be particularly dis- 
advantaged, given their mothers' immaturity and foreshortened educational 
opportunities. Evidence suggests that children born to these mothers suffer 
disproportionate risks of morbidity and mortality.^ In some countries in sub- 
Saharan Africa the proportion of births to adolescent, unmarried women is 
increasing, with current percentages for the youngest cohort varying from a 
high of 77 percent in Botswana, to around 27-28 percent in Kenya and 
Liberia, to a low of 6 percent in Burundi and Nigeria (see Table 2). 

The status of children born to unmarried mothers has been intensively 
studied in the United States, where the general finding is that these children’s 
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TABLE 2 

Premarital births as a percent of all births to women under 
age 20 in sub-Saharan Africa (all available data) 









AGE AT TIME OF SURVEY 




COUNTRY 




20-24 


25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


Botswiana,;' 




77 


62 


61 


57 


Burundi 




6 


1 


5 


1 


Gharia',:;;:f\ 


-V ; ■ 


9 ■ . . 


'6 


8 


6 


Kenya 




27 


21 


16 


14 








18 - 


18 


18 


MaU \ 




7 


5 


8 


14 










Senegal!', - 8 8 7 6 




l4tm 




13 



Uganda 13 13 18 

Zimbabwe^ 9 13 

SOURCE: Bledsoe, Caroline H. and Barney Cohen (eds.).1993. Social Dynamics of Adolescent Fertility 
in Sub-Saharan Africa. Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press. 



welfare is substantially compromised, if not by the single parenthood status of 
their mother, then by her socioeconomic circumstances.'* Although fathers in 
the United States generally have the same legal obligations to their child 
whether they married the child's mother or not, a father who never married 
his child's mother is, on average, much less likely to pay child support.' This 
is likely to be the case in many other developed countries as well. (Negative 
consequence‘s associated with fathers' failure to pay child support are discussed 
later in this chapter.) 

Information from other parts of the world on the status of children born 
out-of-wedlock is more limited, but selective evidence from places where it is 
expected that children will be conceived within marriage and will live with 
both parents suggests that these children's prospects can be grim. In Nepal 
nonmarital childbearing often results in neglect and occasionally in infanti- 
cide. A study conducted in Nepalese villages shows that 75 percent of out-of- 
wedlock children do not reach their second birthday.*’ A study of the offspring 
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of adolescents in Chile documents that children who are not acknowledged by 
their fathers suffer psychological harm and trauma.’ 

In regions where out-of-wedlock births are relatively common (e.g., parts 
of the Caribbean and sub-Saharan Africa), such births are much less likely to 
be associated with any stigma or specific disadvantages. What may be chang- 
ing in societies less condemnatory of unpartnered fertility are the economic 
pressures on single mothers as they become increasingly unable to access 
familial child-care networks and financial support (see Chapter 1). If the 
extended family system fails and, at the same time, publicly funded health and 
education services are lacking, the absence or loss of fathers’ attention and 
income will be more acutely felt. 



"Whatever the 
reason a baby is 
unwanted, he 
or she is likely 
to start life at a 
disadvantage. " 




Unwanted children. Though many unwanted children are born outside of 
socially recognized unions, some are born within marriage. Married parents 
may decide they already have enough children or only want another child if it 
is a particular sex. Whatever the reason a baby is unwanted, he or she is like- 
ly to start life at a disadvantage, either because the parents are not psycholog- 
ically prepared for the responsibility of childrearing or because family 
resources are inadequate to meet the baby's needs. 

Estimates from less developed countries show that roughly 10 to 30 per- 
cent of all children are born after their parents have achieved their desired 
family size (see Table 3). Estimates of trends in selected countries show that 
the proportion of such births is rising in places where fertility is just beginning 
to decline, and falling in countries where fertility is relatively low (see Table 
4). Though, strictly speaking, not all these children can be called "unwant- 
ed, " they are at least unplanned or "extra." 

A review of anthropological literature provides evidence of selective 
neglect and excess mortality among children whose parents have many chil- 
dren® and among girls whose parents would prefer boys.’ Evidence of long- 
term negative effects (particularly psychological) of unwantedness on child 
development emerges from a series of follow-up studies in Sweden and the for- 
mer Czechoslovakia of children born after their mothers had been refused per- 
mission for an abortion.'® Additional evidence comes from Romania, where 
abortion was made illegal in 1966, resulting in a great number of unwanted 
births — as many as 200,000 children as of the late 1980s, by some estimates. 
Most of these children were placed in institutions, a practice that overwhelmed 
the health care system." More recent evidence of abandoned baby girls in 
orphanages in China,'^ and growing numbers of street children in many large 
cities in less developed countries, further illustrate the most extreme conse- 
quence of unwantedness: severe neglect and abandonment of children. 
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TABLE 3 

Births to married couples after last desired birth as a 
percent of all births in less developed regions 



REGION (no. of countries) 


PERCENT 


Asia, exdu^ng West Asia (9) ? 


23.4 


West Asia/North Africa (6) 


25.0 


Caribbean (4) 


28.5 


Latin America (10) 


31.2 


Sub-Saharan Afri^ (9) 


10.7 



NOTE: Table provides most recent data for each region from World Fertilit)' Sun'eys or Demographic 
and Health Sur^'eys. 

SOURCE: Bongaarts, John. 1990. "The measurement of wanted fertilit)',’ Population and 

Dfvelopmnit Review 16(3):487-506. 



Primary family relationships 

The strength of family ties does not necessarily depend on the living arrange- 
ments of family members. Some family members living together in the same 
household have weak ties; others separated by great distances have strong rela- 
tionships. Nonetheless steady contact between parent and child usually con- 
fers a sense of stability and wellbeing on the child. When family networks 
must operate across time and space, the lack of regular parent-child ..ontact 
can result in a weakening of the relationship and diminished financial support 
for the child. 

Children whose parents are deceased. In most parts of the world, rates of mor- 
tality are sufficiently low among adults under the age of 50 that relatively few 
children experience childfiood as orphans. However, in countries where mortal- 
ity among prime-age adults remains high, or where AIDS has claimed the lives 
of many adults of reproductive age (notably in sub-Saharan Africa), as many as 
10 to 12 percent of children may lose one or both parents at some point during 
their childhood. In countries in which a majority of the population is under the 
age of 15, significant numbers of children have one or two deceased parents.” 
Wars and civil uprisings leave behind large numbers of orphans in some 
places: In Rwanda, for example, 200,000 children were estimated to be sepa- 
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TABLE 4 

Trends in unwanted births as a percent of all births 
in less developed countries (all available trend data) 



COUNTRY 


EARLIER 

DATE 


PERCENT 

UNWANTED 


LATER 

DATE 


PERCENT 

UNWANTED 


Colombia 


1976 


38 


1V36 


32 


Dominican Republic 


1975 


32 


1986 


25 


Ecuador 


1979-80 


31 


1987 


40 


Ghana 


1979-80 


9 


1988 


10 


Peru 


1977-78 


39 


1986 


44 


Senegal 


1978 


1 


1986 


9 


Sri Lanka 


1975 


28 


1987 


26 


Trinidad and Tobago 


1977 


13 


1987 


25 



SC^L'RCK: Bongaarts. John. 1990. “The measurement of wanted fertilit)'.’ PopuLirion and Development 
Review 16(3):487-506. 



rated from their parents or orphaned as of November 1994. Many of these 
children are severely traumatized: 50 percent of Rwandan children inter- 
viewed in a study conducted by UNICEF in September 1994 had witnessed 
the killing of family members, including parents in many cases. 

While few studies have assessed the adverse effects of being orphaned, 
there is evidence that losing even one parent can have negative consequences 
for children. Recent research in Tanzania shows that children who have lost 
their father are less likely to be enrolled in school, probably as a result of the 
loss of financial support.*^ 

Children whose parents are not currently married. Even when children are 
planned, desired, and start life with both parents, subsequent events may 
increase their vulnerability. Chapter 1 presented data showing that marital 
instability and divorce are widespread and increasing in many places; here we 
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"Children s access 
to parents' 
resources is 
conditioned not 
only by whether 
or not the 
mother-father 
relationship 
remains intact 
but also by its 
legal status. ” 




focm on tf.e ftequenc with which children experience these even« and their 

“Zt:! Si 40 “rl in Botswana) have mothers who .e not 

c^endy married or in a union (see Table 5). Remnnably comparable data 

from developed countries show that a simUat ptopottmn “f ^ 

“l^^!!^^ive in one-parenr (usually mother-only) housdrolds (see top 

^ U^uences of marital disruption or dissolution for chiUren h.e 

been most thoroughly doaunented in the United States "^ere eJarUmn w^ 

live in female-headed households are much more likely to be poor than those 

LI- • u narents lareelv because of the loss of economic support 
who live with two parents, largely oecam rnmoarative 

from absent fithers (who generally earn more than mothers). Comp^n^ 
data from developed countries show that a much hig et ° 

dten in one-parent households have family income below one- Wf the nat 

al median income than children in 

levels of poverty among children vary enormouslv between countnes (see - 

tom sutes and Germany show :hat in the-fitst year 

after a couple separates, the wife’s income dedines subst^nally (24 percent m 
u TT -t rl Crates 44 oercent in Germany), while the husbands income 
tl“wd:d7percentre^^^^^^^ 

family incoL and poverty rates in the United States between 1983 and 1986 
found that, among children whose father left the family dunng the penod of 
the study, family income fell 37 percent in the immediate aftermath of 
separatiom Poverty rates among children rose from 19 to 36 percent, iwerag 
family income among these children fell to 59 petcent of that of children 

”'°''^m?ftZ'*e United States show that children whose ^nts have 
divorced or separated are more likely to report acute “^^romc health pro^ 
lems than children living with both biological parents. The risk of dl hed* 
to children increases immediately following parents 

Evidence of the impact of marital disruption on resource amiability to chil 
dren is scarce in less developed countries, but data from Ghana ‘"^icate that 
per-capita consumption is substantially lower in households hmded y 
Lor«d and widowed women than in those headed by women whose hits- 

band is absent, but who remain married.^' 

aiUrm mfaue partnu ar. not formaUy mamU Children’s 
ents’ resources is conditioned nor only by whether or nor the 
relationship remains intact bur also by its legal status. In some parts 
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TABLE 5 



Percent of children aged 0-15 with mothers 

in given marital categories in less developed countries 

(illustrative data) 



REGION/ 

COUNTRY 


NOT CURRENTLY 
IN A UNION 


POLYGAMOUS 

UNION 


CONSENSUAL 

UNION 


Latin America/Caribbean 


Brazil* 


9.5 


U 


14.1 


Colombia 


13.5 


U 


32.4 


Dominican Republic 


14.5 


U 


59.5 


Ecuador 


7.5 


U 


32.0 


Peru 


9.3 


U 


27.0 


Trinidad and Tobago 


19.0 


U 


22.4*’ 


North Africa/Asia*^ 


Indonesia 


4.5 


u 


u 


Morocco 


4.3 


5.0 


u 


Sri Lanka 


4.9 


u 


u 


Thailand 


6.0 


u 


u 


Tunisia 


2.0 


u 


u 


Sub«Saharan Africa 








Botswana 


40.8 


u 


16.4 


Burundi 


8.3 


10.9 


LO 


Ghana 


10.2 


31.8 


6.2 


Kenya 


11.7 


19.8 


3.8 


Liberia 


17.3 


33.9 


53.7 


Mali 


2.8 


44.3 


u 


Senegal 


6.2 


47.7 


0.3 


Zimbabwe 


11.3 


15.0 


u 



u^nnavailablc a Only women aged l‘'-44 interviewed c lilnly cver-nia.-ricd women interviewed 
h Visiting unions not included 

SOURCE: Llovd. CAiithia B. .md Sonaldc Dcsai, ‘*C!lii!drcns living arrangements in developing 

countries, ’ Research Divisism Working Paper no. 31 . New York: 1 he IV)pulation C.ouncil, 
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TABLE 6 

Poverty and low income among children by family type 
(all available data) 



ONE-PARENT TWO-PARENT ALL TYPES 

COUNTRY FAMILIES® FAMILIES^’ OF FAMILIES 



Percent of Children by Family Type 




Australia 


9.1 


75.3 


100.0 


Canada 


9.6 


71.1 


100.0 


Norway 


15.7 


78.1 


100.0 


Sweden 


14.8 


84.8 


100.0 


Switzerland 


11.6 


87.3 


100.0 


United Kingdom 


8.0 


76.7 


100.0 


United States 


14.7 


61.9 


100.0 


(former) West Germany 


5.5 


72.2 


100.0 


Relative Low Income Rates of Children by Family Type^ 


Australia 


63.5 


1 1.4 


15.9 


Canada 


51.0 


12.0 


15.5 


Norway 


8.6 


3.0 


4.8 


Sweden 


8.3 


4.4 


5.0 


Switzerland 


18.4 


6.4 


7.8 


United Kingdom 


36.2 


8.1 


9.3 


United States 


59.3 


13.8 


22.4 


(former) West Germany 30.6 2.0 4.9 

a (Ihildron in oiic-parcnt families live with one natural parent and no tJthcr adults, 
h ( !hildrci' in two-parem families live with two parents and no other adults. 

c Relative low income rate is denned as the percent of families who have dispo.sahle income below one- 
halt the national median income. Cdiildren are deEined as persons aged P vears or under. Adiusted 
income was calculated using the U.S. Pewerrs^ 1 inc Equivalence Scale. 

StU’RC'E: Smeeding. 1 imothy. Barbara Hciylelorrey, and Martin Rein, 1 988. “Patterns of income and pover- 
ty: 1 he economic status of children and the elderly in eight countric?i‘ in |ohn I.. Palmer. 11 moth v Smerding 



.iml Barbara Boyle Torrc\' (cab.). The Vuliicrahle. W.uhinpton. D.(!.: TIk' Urban Imtitutc IVias, 
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“ There are few 
or no laws to 
provide for the 
support of 
children born 
outside of a 
legal marriage. 




world, a large and growing proportion of couples are not formally married but 
are understood by their communities to be in union. So well recognized are 
consensual unions in the Caribbean and Utin America that official censuses 
in these regions assign them a demographic status equal to formal marriage. 

The growing popularity of consensual unions, particularly in Latin 
America, is leading to an increase in the proportion of children's early years 
spent living with a mother who is in a consensual union (compared to living 
with a married mother). Data from less developed countries on the percent 
of children whose mothers are in a consensual union show these percent iges 
to be high in some countries: 54 to 60 percent of children have mothers in 
consensual unions in the Dominican Republic and Liberia (see Table 5). 

The consequences for children of having parents who are in a consensu- 
al union depend very much on the level of the parents' commitment to their 
children. One study finds that children with parents in consensual unions 
in Latin America have a lower nutritional status (in some cases, substantially 
so) than children whose parents are married, even controlling for the socio- 
economic level of the family (see Table 7). 

In Latin America dissolution rates are higher for consensual unions than 
for legally registered marriages. There are few or no laws to provide for the 
support of children born outside of a legal marriage. 



Childreti of polygamous unions. Polygamous marriages are com.mon primari- 
ly in sub-Saharan Africa, particularly in West Africa, where one-third to near- 
ly half of all children have mothers who are in such marriages (see Table 5).“'* 
Having several wives and numerous children can be a sign of wealth and pros- 
perity for men in some societies, but children do not always benefit from this 
arrangement. The distribution of a father's resources across several families 
may result in inequities among siblings when the father's economic input is 
critical for children s access to resources, such as education. A recent study in 
Africa found that the division of a polygamous father's resources equally 
among all wives may mean that only one child from each marriage will be sent 
to school. In West Africa young children do not appear to suffer nutrition- 
ally when their father has more than one wife, probably because mothers in this 
region are traditionally responsible for feeding their children (see Table 7).^" 



Children with many siblings. Children with fewer siblings arc likely to be bet- 
ter off in terms of nutrition, health, and education than children with many 
siblings, even though there are fewer siblings available to help out at home. 
Thus, the global decline in average family size (see Chapter 1) must be viewed 
as a positive trend for children. 
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TABLE 7 

Percent of children who are stunted by mother’s 
marital status in Latin America and West Africa 



(illustrative data) 


REGION/ 


FORMAL 


CONSENSUAL 


NOT IN A 


COUNTRY 


MARRIAGE 


MARRIAGE 


UNION 


Latin America 








Brazil 


29 


49 


23 


Colombia 


22 


31 


31 


Dominican Republic 


14 


28 


17 


REGION/ 


MONOGAMOUS 


POLYGAMOUS 


NOT IN A 


COUNTRY 


MARRIAGE 


MARRIAGE 


UNION 


West Africa ■ ^ 








Ghana 


30 


34 


41 


Mali 


26 


27 


21 


Senegal 


23 


24 


19 



NOTE: “Stunted” is defined as being two or more standard deviations below the mean height-for-age 
measure (by sex) in the North American reference population. 



SOURCE: Desai, Sonalde. 1992. ‘'Children at risk: The role of family structure in Latin America and 
West Africa,” Population and Developnunt Review 18(4):689-717. 



These declines are not yet occurring everywhere, however. In most of the 
Middle East, South Asia, and sub-Saharan Africa, average family size remains 
large. In other less developed regions, where fertility is falling, there is grow- 
ing economic inequality between large and small families, with large families 
experiencing more economic hardship. In these regions the proportion of 
children in large families who are unwanted is on the rise. 

The traditional explanation for the disadvantages often experienced by 
children in large families is that each child simply receives a smaller share of 
the family pie. This is often true; but so is the fact that family resources 
(already strained in large families) may be distributed unequally among chil- 
dren as the number of children in a family grows. 

Typically (but by no means universally) per-child educational invest- 
ment, and school attendance and performance, are lower in households with 
many children. These effects will be more or less pronounced depending on 
the strength of extended family networks and the role of the state in provid- 
ing health and educational services for children.^ 
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''Large family size 
is often associated 
with early 
childbearing and 
short intervals 
between births. ’’ 




Large family size is often associated with early childbearing and short 
intervals between births. Children born in rapid succession have poorer 
health and nutritional status than children born after a longer postpartum 
interval. Mortality rates are higher among these children, who are likely 
to have lower birthweight and to be prematurely weaned from breastfeed- 
ing.’^ The longer-term nutritional status of these children also suffers, 
studies suggest.’’ 

Not all children in large families are equally disadvantaged. To deter- 
mine which children are most at risk, we must locate sources of discrimina- 
tion within the home. Beyond the "dilution effect " (each child receiving a 
smaller piece of the family pie), three mechanisms contribute to determining 
child welfare in large households: 1) birth order; 2) economic pressures; and 
3) sex-role stereotypes.^’ 

In large households later-born children spend a greater proportion of 
their childhood with many siblings;'^ as a result, later-born children may be 
disadvantaged by greater competition for resources in their younger years than 
older siblings experienced — a pattern borne out in a study of children's 
nutritional status in the Philippines.^’ In societies in which boys are perceived 
to make more valued economic contributions to the family, parents' decision 
to cease childbearing is often influenced by the number of living sons. 
Completed family size tends to be larger in households in which girls are born 
first,''' a phenomenon closely associated with the poor nutritional and educa- 
tional status of female children in the Philippines.''* 

As the number of children in a household increases, older children, espe- 
cially girls, are expected to assist in household duties and are often withdrawn 
from school in order to do so.^’ Recent cuts in central government financing 
of health and education programs in many less developed countries have 
raised the cost to parents of child investments, thereby intensifying the dis- 
parities in children"s access to resources in large families.’^ In Africa, where 
the age difference between eldest and youngest children may be very large, the 
eldest child is often expected to assist in educating the youngest; thus, parents 
will invest more in educating the eldest child — usually a son — than they 
invest in educating younger children. As a result of this arrangement oldest 
and youngest children in many parts of Africa have an educational advantage 
over middle siblings.' 

Sex-role stereotypes are more likely to dictate family roles in large fami- 
lies than in smaller families. In smaller families, one sex is more likely to be 
unrepresented; thus some children may have the opportunity — indeed, the 
need — to perform nontraditional tasks and gain access to opportunities that 
would otherwise be off-limits to them. For example, a daughter may receive 
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an education in order to help support her family if she has no brothers to fill 
this role. Girls in large families may be the biggest losers among children, as 
they are more often confined at an early age to traditional feminine work and 
domestic support roles, denied education, and encouraged to marry early. 

In sum, the presence of many siblings can reduce the probability that a 
child will receive an equitable share of family resources and public services, 
particularly if that child is female and/or later-born. A family investment 
strategy in which sons and daughters are treated unequally makes large fami- 
lies affordable and transmits inequality intergenerationally. 



Children's living arrangements 

The fact of parent-child separation does not necessarily reflect lack of parental 
commitment to children. Parents an ' children may be separated in an effort 
to increase resources available to children, as when a child leaves home to 
attend school or a parent leaves to seek better-paid work in a distant commu- 
nity. Nonetheless, the physical separation of parent and child tends to 
increase the child's vulnerability, given children's dependence on adults for 
essential care, economic support, and socialization.^’ 

Children living away from their mother. It is generally assumed that children 
will remain with their mother throughout childhood unless they are 
orphaned. This is not always the case, however, especially in Latin America 
and sub-Saharan Africa. In Botswana, for example, nearly 20 percent of chil- 
dren under the age of five do not live in their mother's household (see Table 
8). Throughout childhood the proportion of children in this category increas- 
es in all less developed countries where data are available. 

Children may live away from their mother because of an unhappy turn 
of fate, such as a mother dying or being too sick to care for her children, or 
for traditional reasons, including the awarding of child custody to the father 
in cases of marital dissolution, o'- the exchange of children among kin group 
members for the purpose of strengthening family ties, equalizing the distri- 
bution of children among family members, and/or taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities for children, such as schooling. Children are more likely to live away 
from their mother if she is divorced or separated, is not co-resident with her 
spouse, is illiterate, has little access to her husband's resources, has low income 
of her own, is young, or lives in a polygamous household. 

In some societies, especially in sub-Saharan Africa, it is common for fam- 
ilies to send one or more children to live with relatives — that is, to foster 
them. 1 his arrangement can benefit both households because it allows the 
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TABLE 8 



Percent of children living away from their mother by age of child 
in less developed countries (illustrative data) 



REGION/ 

COUNTRY 


CM 


AGE OF CHILD 
5-9 10-14 


Total 


Latin America/Caribbean 


Brazil 


2.6 


4.3 


■ 5.7 


4.0 


Colombia 


2.8 


6.3 


9.6 


6.0 


Dominican Republic 


6.6 


12.9 


18.8 


12.4 


Ecuador 


1.5 


3.6 


6.6 


3.7 


Peru 


1.3 


3.1 


6.5 


3.5 


Trinidad and Tobago 


3.3 


5.7 


9.1 


5.7 


North Africa/Asia 


Indonesia 


1.5 


3.3 


6.5 


3.7 


Morocco 


0.9 


2.6 


5.7 


2.8 


Sri Lanka 


1.2 


2.9 


4.2 


2.7 


Thailand 


4.0 


6.5 


10.4 


7.0 


Tunisia 


0.2 


0.4 


0.9 


0.5 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Botswana 


18.7 


32.2 


33.7 


27.6 


Burundi 


1.2 


6.4 


9.5 


4.8 


Ghana 


4.2 


18.2 


29.4 


15.2 


Kenya 


2.8 


7.7 


11.4 


6.8 


Liberia 


11.2 


33.0 


40.9 


25.3 


Mali 


3.6 


13.5 


17.8 


10.5 


Senegal 


5.7 


16.3 


24.0 


13.6 


Zimbabwe 


6.8 


15.9 


22.8 


14.3 


SOURCE: Lloyd. CAnthia IV and Sonaldc Dcsai. 
countries," l\)iiuLittou Racan and Policy Review 1 


19‘)2. "('hildrcn's 
l:l‘i 3-216. 
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“Many children 
around the globe 
spend some 
portion of their 
childhood 
without the 
emotional, 
physical, ajidlor 
financial support 
of a father. ” 



costs and benefits of childrearing to be shared by more adults and consolidates 
family ties.'*' Fostering a child to relatives who live in an area where schools 
are available permits parents to extend a child's education.'*^ Fostering is also 
a temporary strategy to avert or cope with economic crisis. 

Fostering is usually arranged with the family's — not necessarily the 
child's — long-term interests in .^ind. Because most large demographic stud- 
ies focus on children living with their biological mother, we have very little 
information about the welfare of children living apart from their mother. 
Limited data suggest that, on average, fostered children work longer hours'*^ 
and experience higher morbidity and mortality than their siblings who remain 
at home,''"' counterbalancing the benefits foster children accrue in the form of 
access to resources, such as education. The younger the child, the more like- 
ly that the separation from parents and siblings will be detrimental to the 
child's wellbeing.'*^ Of course, one cannot say what a fostered child s circum- 
stances would have been had he or she remained at home. But in light of evi- 
dence that a child's living apart from her or his mother can have potentially 
severe consequences for the c'lild s welfare, fostering should be considered an 
important area for future study. 

Children living away from their father. Many children around the globe 
spend some portion of their childhood without the emotional, physical, 
and/or financial support of a father. A father s absence may be temporary, 
as during a period of migration, or permanent, as is usually the case follow- 
ing divorce or abandonment. Information concerning children's co-resi- 
dence with their father is sparse; other data that might help estimate the risk 
to children of separation from their father are not consistently collected 
across regions. 

A few assertions can be made about the extent to which children live 
apart from their father and the effect this has on children. The portion of 
time children spend living with their mother and without their father appears 
to be highest in sub-Saharan Africa, where percentages range from about 10 
to 35 percent of childhood years. Percentages are also quite high in Latin 
America but substantially lower in Asia and North Africa (see Table 9). As 
divorce rates continue to climb in developed countries (see Chapter 1), one 
can assume that a greater proportion of children's time in these countries will 
be spent living apart from their father, most likely with negative results. 

As previously noted, children's (and mothers') income often falls precip- 
itously when parental unions dissolve. Added to the prospect of a reduced 
material standard of living is the possibility that children of divorced or sepa- 
rated parents will see little or nothing of the nonresident parent, usually the 
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TABLE 9 

Percent of childhood years spent living with a mother 

but without a father in less developed countries (illustrative data) 



REGION/COUNTRY PERCENT 

Latin America/Caribbean 

Brazil 9 

Colombia 13 

Dominican Republic 14 

Ecuador 7 

Peru 9 



Trinidad and Tobago 


17 


North Africa/ Asia 


Indonesia 


4 


Morocco 


4 


Sri Lanka 


5 


Thailand 


5 


Tunisia 


2 


Sub-Saha:*an Africa 


Botswana 


36 


Burundi 


12 


Ghana 


29 


Kenya 


27 


Liberia 


10 


Mali 


8 


Senegal 


16 


Zimbabwe 


30 



NOTE: This is an underestimate of the percent of childhood years sps lu without a father because 

mothers living with a partner who is not the child's father are not included. 

SOURC'F.: Lloyd. C!ymhia B. and Sonalde Desai. ‘’Odldren's living arrangements in developing 

countries,’ l^opuLition Rcsciirch and Polity Rcvtcw 1 1:193-216. 
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“ . . we need policies 
and programs that 
operate on behalf 
of children — 
regardless of the 
marital and sexual 
arrangements of 
their parents . . . ” 



fether. Wh'*n a father fails to contribute to child support, contact with chil- 
dren may make the personal exchanges particularly awkward/'^ Even in 
Belgium, where child-support delinquency is very low, one-third of all 
divorced fathers do not visit their children. The rupture of the father— child 
link is much more likely in settings where delinquency in child-support pay- 
ments is more common (see Chapter 3). Thus, children experiencing the 
harshest economic circumstances are also the most likely to suffer the detri- 
mental effects of fathers' neglect. 

Some researchers argue that if a mother has sufficient social and eco- 
nomic resources, no long-term effects of father absence may be seen.'* ' Others 
argue that long-term effects ma> be seen even if there are no apparent short- 
term effects on young children. One team of researchers suggests that father 
absence may affect the development of boys' cognitive sex-role constructs.'*® 
Some studies show that father absence is associated with psychological stress 
and sometimes stigmatization for children.'” Others indicate that children in 
mother-only families have more absences from and behavioral problems in 
school, are more likely to drop out of school, have lower educational attain- 
ment, marry earlier, earn less, and have higher levels of divorce and out-of- 
wedlock births than children from two-parent households.’” 



Children whose parents have migrated. Children may be separated from one 
or both parents when mothers and fathers are forced to migrate in search of 
income. In most parts of the world, with the exception of Latin America, 
fathers are usually the first to migrate, a pattern often associated with female 
household headship, poverty, and poor prospects for child welfare.” 
However, when strong ties with an absent father are preserved and financial 
remittances are substantial, children with migrant fathers actually have a dou- 
ble advantage: They have ample financial support from both parents and they 
benefit from the stronger child-oriented expenditure patterns typical of 
female-headed households.” 

If a migrant mother's income and aspirations improve with migration, 
her children are likely to benefit.” On the other hand, studies in Ghana” and 
Mexico” show that, where urbanization has attenuated kin networks, the 
additional child-care burden on migrant mothers worsens the strain of migra- 
tion on these mothers and their children. Because there is likely to be no 
extended family network at migrant destinations, migrant working mothers 
must often leave their children in the home village with kin until alternative 
child-care arrangements can be made. 
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Conclusion 



We like to think of home as a refuge from the risks of the world, but family 
circumstances are often a primary source of risk for children, A substantial 
number of children in the world fall into one or more of the familial risk cat- 
egories described in this chapter. Alleviating familial risks for children will 
require going beyond sentimental idealizations of family life to confront the 
precarious and volatile conditions of childhood for many children. Above all, 
we need policies and programs that operate on behalf of children, regardless 
of the marital and sexual arrangements of their parents (a point discussed fur- 
ther in the next chapter). Children are our collective hope for the future. We 
must not let them be the unintended victims of family policies that have not 
caught up with the realities of childhood. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Family Policy: 
Supporting the 
Parent-Child Link 



Judith Bruce 



O ver the last 20 years, family life — in particular, family members' 
rights, responsibilities, and relationships — has become a subject of 
intense international scrutiny. There has been a profound shift in the 
boundaries of public and private domains. Increasingly globalized media 
allow us to look — literally — into each other's living rooms. Constituencies 
for controversial policies, such as emergency relief for refugees or relaxed 
immigration laws, are mobilized by images of separated family members and 
parents struggling to provide for their children. Cultures, religions, and 
nations seeking to establish their distinctiveness and prestige use the media to 
make claims (sometimes misleading) about the stability of their traditional 
family structures and values. 

Simultaneously, men's, women's, and children's rights and responsibili- 
ties as individuals and as family members are increasingly being articulated 
and debated in public forums. International studies and documents are delin- 
eating how women and men should function as parents and partners and what 
children deserve. Though there is not always consensus on the content of 
these pronouncements, there seems to be agreement that this pul 'ic discus- 
sion is now acceptable — indeed, imperative. 
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“The troubling 
conditions of 
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in fulfilling their 
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global 

responsibility for 
children. ” 



Since the establishment of the United Nations, the international dis- 
course on families has been formalized through a series of substantive meet- 
ings and events, including the International Conferences on Population (1974 
and 1984); the United Nations Decade for Women and three associated con- 
ferences in Mexico City (1975), Copenhagen (1980), and Nairobi (1985); the 
Children's Summit (1990); the World NGO Forum (1993) that launched the 
United Nations-designated International Year of the Family (1994); and the 
International Conference on Population and Development (1994). These 
evehts have fostered an active cross-cultural dialogue on subjects previously 
regarded as solely personal and domestic: gender roles, appropriate treatment 
of children, reproductive health, and sexual and parental relationships. This 
energetic dialogue is steadily, albeit unevenly, moving us toward universally 
agreed-upon rights and responsibilities for family members. International 
covenants, such as the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women (1987), the Declaration of the Rights of 
Children (1990), and the International Conference on Population and 
Development Programme of Action (1994), explicitly support the right of 
each individual to a basic dignity and quality of life and articulate values on 
which universal family policy across diverse cultures might be based. 

These formal proclamations, while laudable, have not diminished the 
substantial strain on families with children or overcome the failure of public 
policies to support these families. Until recently, "working" mothers were 
characterized as neglecting their children. Men who wished to participate as 
fathers in child-care roles, if not actively dissuaded, were only minimally 
encouraged by economic and social measures. 

While it is clear that much needs to be adjusted to give mothers, fathers, 
and children more satisfying lives, the claims of adults generally find more 
robust expression in public policy than the closely related but often muted 
claims of children. The troubling conditions of childhood and the impedi- 
ments that parents face in fulfilling their duties provide a pressing impetus for 
increasing and rearranging global responsibility for children. We need more 
adults involved in the social development of children. We need a better bal- 
ance between male and female participation in meeting the needs of the next 
generation. We need clearer statements of each society's willingness to invest 
in the next generation. With this emphasis on supporting the parent-child 
link as a central theme, we propose policy and programmatic measures that 
support flexible and humanistic visions of men's and women's roles as indi- 
viduals and as parents, while giving priority to providing children fuller guar- 
antees for a protected childhood. 
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Family relationships: the missing policy link 



'' . . the distinctive 
mandate of 
family policy 
is to support 
key family 
relationships 
that are not 
automatically 
served by the 
expansion of 
individual rights 
and economic 
opportunities . '' 



While family, however defined, remains an irreducible cultural icon, family 
policy (inasmuch as it exists) is less about the family than it is about the rights 
and responsibilities of individual family members. More specifically, the 
emphasis of this ;;olicy in most countries has been on the terms of marital for- 
mation and dissolution, parental obligations, and children's rights. 
International policy pronouncements acknowledge that children have ’first 
call" on scarce resources,’ that women are equals in marriage and the work- 
place, and that parents have primary responsibilir\' for children — though the 
boundaries of parents' rights with respect to children are beginning to change. 
Children’s newly defined rights as individuals are placing limits on parents’ 
"rights" to keep their children out of school and to subject them to harmful 
traditional practices, such as genital mutilation. 

This policy emphasis on individuals is supported by research conducted 
over the last two decades showing that welfare is, indeed, individual in the 
sense that individuals in the same family — brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, elderly and middle-aged adults — can have very different levels of 
nutrition, health, education, access to income, social mobility, and wellbeing. 
Family policy is designed to create the legal, social, and economic arrange- 
ments that permit individuals to thrive in and contribute to their families. 

While acknowledging that wellbeing and rights are essentially individual, 
policy must also meet the challenge of encouraging the natural sense of con- 
nection that families can engender. In doing so, policy should not simply fos- 
ter the wellbeing of individual family members; it can and should foster the 
wellbeing of vital family relationships — in particular, the parent-child link. 
This emphasis on parental responsibility is based on the view that, while shar- 
ing among family members — indeed, among people — is always desirable, 
the altruistic care of children ought to be promoted as a nonnegotiable right 
for some span of childhood. 

Our policy thinking begins here: While broader social and economic 
development policy may enable individual men and women — the majority 
of whom will become both parents and workers — to produce and reproduce 
with satisfaction, the distinctive mandate of family policy is to support key 
family relationships that are not automatically served by the expansion of 
individual rights and economic opportunities. Given children's inherent vul- 
nerability, the parent-child bond is the family relationship most in need of 
policy attention. If this link were better supported, key elements of women's 
empowerment and gender equity agendas would also be served: fair wages and 
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labor market opportunities for parents, a more equitable balance of male and 
female responsibilities for children, affordable and safe child care, and eco- 
nomic security for custodial parents after divorce ard widowhood. 

Needless to say, the economic environment always conditions what fam- 
ily policy, or any social policy, can achieve. Poverty poses a fearsome risk to 
family cohesion and functioning. Even thoughtful family policy cannot over- 
come extreme economic disadvantage. Efforts to increase economic opportu- 
nities in the poorest communities are an essential element of family strength- 
ening, without which family policy cannot be fully effective. 



Facts about families with children: diversity and change 

While "the family is the basic unit of society" — in the words of the 
International Conference on Population and Development (ICPD) 
Programme of Action — families with children take many forms within and 
between societies, as this book amply demonstrates. Children within the same 
family may have starkly contrasting prospects and experiences. Individual 
families change over time: Members come and go in the course of natural ai7 d 
man-made events. Thoughtful family policy must be designed with an eye to 
this heterogeneity of families and to the mutability of marital and parer ital 
arrangements. It must also take into account the following facts presented in 
this book: 



"Thoughtful family 
policy must be 
designed with 
an eye to the 
heterogeneity of 
families and to 
the mutability 
of marital and 
parental 
arrangements. ” 



• average household and family size — and therefore family support net- 
works — are decreasing as a result of declining fertility rates and dispersal 
of family members; 

• the dependency burden on working adults is intensifying (despite the drop 
in fertility rates) because of the extended period of childhood and the 
increased investments needed to prepare children to enter the modern 
economy; 

• marriage and childbearing, while remaining nearly universal, are being 
deferred to later ages; 

• women in all types of households — not only women officially designated 
"household heads" — carry significant economic responsibilities; mother- 
ing is about earning as much as it is about nurturing; 

• fathering does not end with earning; men must be allowed, urged, and 
taught, if necessary, to provide direct child care; 

• the balance of economic responsibilities in families is shifting; this is not 
only a cumulative result of individual choices, but also a result of increas- 
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ing opportunities for women and declining prospects for men in the labor 
markets of both developed and less developed economies; 

• marriage is fragile; for most people, it falls short of a lifelong partnership 
under one roof; 

• a rising proportion of households with children have a single parent — usu- 
ally the mother; 

• many children do not live out their childhood years in residence with both 
a mother and father and do not receive adequate emotional attention and 
economic support from either or both parents; 

• multiple marriages, either simultaneous or sequential, are common and can 
create a complex web of sibling relationships for children and an uncertain 
claim on parents' attention and income. 



Seeking the ties that bind: the argument for research 

Family policy development is hobbled by a relative lack of interest in families 
as opposed to households and a concomitant absence of generalizable and 
high-quality data on parent-child relationships. In many cases we lack even 
the most rudimentar)' picture of mother-father-children relationships, let 
alone other kinship ties. Effective family policy can neither be defined nor 
executed without an information base that gives a fuller picture of both bio- 
logical and affective family relationships, regardless of where family members 
reside. To obtain this information about family relationships — in particular, 
those in which we expect to find the most sharing of resources over time and 
space — we need to ask more descriptive and probing questions: Where do 
family members live? Who cares for whom? Who shares income and 
resources with whom? 

Much policy research designed to tease out the parameters of modern 
motherhood has implicitly sought to establish a negative relationship between 
women's work and child welfare. Close analysis reveals the opposite: Women's 
childbearing, childrearing, and earning activities are closely allied, not compet- 
ing life choices (see Chapter 2). In light of this fact, research must focus on a 
new generation of questions: With what ease or difficulty do women in differ- 
ent family circumstances function as both caretakers of children and workers? 
What is the potential of other family members, domestic infrastructures, and 
social services to support them? 

Research is likewise needed on the connections between men's income- 
earning work and their domestic fathering activities. We know much about 
the world of men's work, but have few functional definitions of fatherhood. 
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“Our overall 
research goal must 
be to invent a 
family-centered 
process of data 
collection with the 
parent— child link 
at its core. ” 



How do men view their families? To whom do they feel allegiance? With 
whom and how do they share their time and economic resources? When does 
a man consider himself a father. How does he provide fathering? How is 
fatherhood connected to societal concepts of masculinity and men's status in 
relation to other men? All these issues need elucidation. 

We hypothesize a critical link between the strength of the parent-child 
bond and the nature and exclusivity of the mother-father relationship. We 
have little or no data concerning trends in extramarital relations, though evi- 
dence of such relations is widespread, making the issue more difficult to 
ignore (see Chapter 2). While the frequency or number of extramarital rela- 
tions is not a perfect measure of parental commitment to children, it may pro- 
vide some initial indications of the potential outflow of household resources, 
especially when children are born as a result of an outside union. 

The presence of multiple partnerships, particularly if these result in chil- 
dren, can have important implications for family welfare. Does a man who 
has established a second family consider himself married to both his wives or 
only to his second wife? Does a man who has fathered children with a num- 
ber of women, or a woman who has borne children fathered by more than one 
man, consider him/herself equally responsible for the children of each union? ' 
How do the men and women in these situations report their marital and 
parental status to interviewers? How many marriages and divorces, formal 
and informal, are acknowledged? How many children? The boundaries 
between formal marriages, informal marriages, enduring partnerships, unions 
that produce children, and occasional sexual relationships are often blurred, 
but they carry distinct demographic, economic, and social meanings. 

Ju. 9 'c as the experience of being a parent — particularly a father — needs 
fuller elucidation, so does the experience of being a child. We need special 
data-collection efforts to capture the realities of children's lives in diverse fam- 
ilies. There are precious few data sets from children s point of view. Using 
indirect data-analysis techniques, we have learned that many children are liv- 
ing without one or both parents or in families in which the adults are not in 
recognized or monogamous marriages. We have also seen that children s well- 
being is not reliably predicted by their parents' marital and residential status 
(see Chapter 4). 

But many questions about children's lives remain unanswered. Who are 
children's providers with respect to nutrition, direct care, and school fees? 
When are children better off living apart from one or both parents? Children 
themselves may prove to be interesting informants with respect to these issues. 
Whom would children name as their protectors or as the members of their 
families? With which adults do they have contact? Whom do they believe 
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they can rely upon for physical and emotional sccurirv', financial support for 
school attendance, and assistance in getting jobs? 

Many of the family patterns that we observe to be at odds with the 
"ideal” derive from parents' work imperatives: unreasonably long hours, poor 
compensation, and the need to migrate in search of work or new markets in 
times of scarcity. The striking lack of information about the impact of migra- 
tion policies on the parent-child relationship is puzzling and in need of rem- 
edy. What proportion of the mobile population is composed of parents? 
What ages are their children? How effectively are remittances channeled back 
to families left behind? How often does a migrant worker establish a second 
family and a second set of children abroad? What does it mean to the future 
of a country if some significant proportion of able-bodied parents are living 
away from their children and partners for long periods of time? 

Our overall research goal must be to invent a family-centered process of 
data collection with the parent-child link at its core. The conventional house- 
hold approach to 4^ta collection offers us a more geographic than sociologic 
picture of human relationships. We cannot see the ties that bind until we start 
to look for them. 



Supporting the ties that bind: the argument for action 

Do we really need policies to support families? Where does public interest in 
families end and private interest begin? One set of voices in this policy 
debate warns of crises in the family; another extols the flexibility of families 
despite adversity and uncertainty. Our point’ of view is that optimistic slo- 
gans should not soothe us into inaction. Thoughtful policy, while drawing 
on a hopeful interpretation of human nature, must realistically consider the 
capacities of families to accommodate current levels of economic distress, 
civil strife, daily time pressures, scarcity in key domestic resources (e.g., food, 
water, and fuel), and shifting sexual and gender relationships. Even in 
extreme circumstances couples marry and children are born, but that does 
not mean that families are functioning well and can provide their members 
with an acceptable quality of life. 

The key argument for purposeful and explicit policies to improve fami- 
ly functioning is that a distressingly high — and in some cases increasing — 
proportion of children are being provided with less than a minimum standard 
of nutrition and care. In a growing proportion of families with children, a sin- 
gle parent carries all or most of the responsibility for children. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in less developed countries live much of their 
adult lives in migrant communities away from their loved ones. The work 
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“We argue. . . for a 
more explicit 
delineation of 
societal obligations 
toward children 
atid toward adults 
who strive to be 
good parents. ” 



schedules of many parents in rich and poor countries militate against adequate 
child care and fracture parents' and children's time together as a family. In 
many parts of the world a high proportion of unmarried young people are sex- 
ually active and at clear risk of contracting sexually transmitted diseases and 
becoming parents while still children themselves. Tens of thousands of chil- 
dren, some very young, are being extruded from families and living on the 
streets of cities such as Los Angeles, Manila, Nairobi, and Rio de Janeiro. 
These facts cannot be regarded solely as private realities that should be of no 
concern to nations or communities. 

We argue, therefore, for a more explicit delineation of societal obliga- 
tions toward children and toward adults who strive to be good parents. The 
following five principles are suggested as guides to policy formation. They call 
for more clarity in what is expected of societies, communities, and families in 
support of parents and children. 

1. Societies should define children 's rights, outline explicit policies for invest- 
ing in children,^ and draw up a clear plan for sharing responsibility for the care 
and costs of children between state and private resources. 

Public debate should establish a transparent definition of the rights citi- 
zenship confers on children from birth onward. Societies should define the 
appropriate duration of childhood dependency and their own role in invest- 
ing in children in light of the changing demands of modern economies and 
the diminished capacities of families to care for their members. 

What are the basic entitlements of childhood and who should supply 
them? A signal moment in the discourse over this issue came in 1988, when 
Brazil s Constitutional Chapter on the Rights of Children and Adolescents 
was enacted. It was the first such legislation enacted by any major less devel- 
oped country government. Article 227 of this Chapter states: 



it is the duty of the family, society and the State to guarantee the child and the adolescent, 
with absolute priority, the right to life, health, food, education, leisure, professional training, 
dignity, responsibiliw, freedom, family and social life, and to protect them from all forms of 
neglect, discrimination, exploitation, crueln- and oppression.^ 

In past generations in many parts of the world, a child of seven might 
have been considered, if not independent, then at least responsible for a sub- 
stantial share of the work and cost entailed in her or his care. But in 
economies that require reading and writing skills of both men and women, 
some combination of state and private funds must be supplied to sponsor chil- 
dren through secondary school. 

Children's health prospects are better than ever, but their access to pre- 
ventive health care and disease treatment, like their access to schooling, is not 
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“Policy should not 
be driven by 
stereotypic images 
of the traditional 
family, nor 
should it implicitly 
reject specific 
family forms 
as failures. " 



automatic. Once basic services are supplied, it is up to parents to assure that 
children receive their full benefit.'* 

State investment in children varies substantially. Even among the 
wealthiest countries, striking disparities exist in the degree to which the costs 
of children are socialized.^ Developed and less developed countries alike must 
explicitly delineate the scope of societal investment in children. 

2. Policies and pro^ams should promote a realistic and fair balance of 
responsibility for children between men and women. 

The direct, physical care of children should be regarded as an honorable 
and necessary task for both men and women. In the past, many women cared 
for children virtually all their lives, first as sisters, then as mothers, and finally as 
grandmothers. As families become increasingly dispersed, a laissez-faire approach 
to child care often results in some adults — usually women — providing a gross- 
ly disproportionate share of child care and many children receiving too little care. 
In realigning the responsibility for children, policymakers must not only consid- 
er how best to increase families' overall investments in children, but must also 
provide support structures that encourage men to participate in child care. 

5. Family policy should assist individuals in fulfilling parental functions 
without being rigidly attached to specific family forms. 

Policy should not be driven by stereotypic images of "the traditional 
family" nor should it implicitly reject specific family forms as "failures." 
Thoughtful policy should respond to inadequacies of function, not form. 
Children receiving too little care is a fundamental problem, whether this 
springs from the inexperience of an abandoned teenage mother or the inat- 
tention of co-habitating, prosperous, married parents. 

Policies designed on the basis of unsubstantiated notions about families 
with children rather than on a strong factual base will be irrelevant or even 
damaging to many families. Many people are "at risk" when family values and 
family policies are disconnected from reality: young women who are trained 
in homemaking but not in income-generating skills; young men who are ill 
prepared for fatherhood because their society discourages men from caring for 
children; children who are assumed to be at low risk of violence or neglect 
because they live in a "traditional family." 

Societies that invoke "family values" without forging realistic policies that 
support parents and children as they really are will produce more and more 
individuals who, deprived of family support, lack the attributes and resources 
needed to thrive or even survive. Practical policy must be attentive to the 
diversity of families, must be based on empirical appraisals of current marital 
and childrearing patterns, and must unblinkingly face and seek to remedy the 
inadequacies of private and public investment in the next generation. 
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“Children should 
be welcomed into 
a family in which 
they are wanted 
and in which they 
can find safety, 
nurturing, and 
clear sponsorship 
as they grow. ” 



Wise family policies would encourage people to care for one another, 
whether they are biologically linked or not, and would not limit support to 
specific, rigidly defined family roles. Even when biological parents cannot 
accept primary responsibility for their children for cultural or personal rea- 
sons, children have a right to have a socially ascribed family and to carry a 
name. In most cultures it is logical to begin with biological and kinship ties 
when seeking sponsorship and other private guarantees for children, but the 
search should not end there. Policies must seek out and support the best fit 
between the interests of a child and the willingness and abilities of the adults 
around the child to care for him or her, even if this means endorsing uncon- 
ventional alliances between children and adults fulfilling parenting functions. 
The facts are: Most mothers are not home full-time. A man can be a father 
even when he does not earn an income. A child can be safe and loved even 
when living with neither parent. People who have never fathered nor borne a 
child are often wonderful parents. These realities must be acknowledged if 
family policy is to be effective. 

4. Family policy must enter the discussion of reproductive choice and rights, 
supporting not only the rights of women to choose parenthood voluntarily, but also 
the rights of children to be wanted. 

International discussions about reproductive choice and rights have cen- 
tered on adults' individual rights to control their bodies, to engage in sexual 
relations voluntarily, and to make free decisions about the numbers and tim- 
ing of children. Children have a stake in these adult rights as well. Responsible 
expressions of human sexuality, conscientious decisions regarding fertility, and 
positive outcomes for children are interlinked. Though conception will always 
be an unpredictable and, for some, miraculous event, individuals, couples, and 
families should be provided with as much knowledge and social support as 
possible to help them make more careful decisions about bringing children 
into the world. Children should be welcomed into a family in which they are 
wanted and in which they can find safety, nurturing, and clear sponsorship as 
they grow. 

5. Family policy must be internationalized to some degree so that sharing 
between parents, and between parents and children, can be supported across 
national boundaries. 

As transnational mobility increases, more and more families will have 
at least one key member — often the highest earner — living in another 
country. Family policy must facilitate continued affiliation and economic 
ties between family members separated by national borders. Consciousness 
of the complex questions surrounding family and migration issues emerged 
at the International Conference on Population and Development in 1994, 
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and while many questions were left unanswered, the ICPD Programme of 
Action did call for migrant-receiving countries to recognize the vital impor- 
tance of family reunification and promote its integration into their national 
legislation in order to ensure the protection of the unity of the families of 
documented migrants."^’ 

Practical policies and programs: creating pathways for effective sharing 

As difficult as it is to define universal policy principles, it is even more diffi- 
cult to put these principles into practice. Policies founded on admirable con- 
cepts may be unjustly or ineffectively implemented. The usual caveats about 
sensitivity to context apply: Policy and programs must be responsive to local 
conditions and values; they must seek an appropriate balance between the 
rights of individual family members; even locally defined policies will be sub- 
ject to great diversity in their implementation. Nevertheless, some universal 
policy recommendations can be made. The following types of programs and 
social measures addressing families would be useful virtually everywhere. 

/. A legal and ethical framework that fosters social and economic justice in 
marriage and m the parent— child relationship. 

Efforts to establish justice in marriage must begin before marriages are 
formed. Laws and widely promoted norms should penalize or otherwise seek 
. to eliminate forced or too-early marriage and sexual relations, whether the 
unwilling or unprepared partner is male or female. The grades through which 
boys and girls are expected to attend school and the ages at which they can 
legally marry should be equalized. Why is it assumed that girls are less harmed 
than boys by truncated schooling or early marriage? 

Some longstanding marriage patterns, functional in their time, poten- 
tially penalize children in modern economies. Polygamy and other multiple 
partnerships may have been adaptive in past generations when niothers or 
extended families had ready access to the basic food and shelter resources 
required to raise children; but what happens today to children whose parents 
have multiple partners when school fees must be paid, adequate shelter is cost- 
ly to maintain, and food is largely purchased with cash? Are later-born chil- 
dren or children born to less favored wives disenfranchised by their parents’ 
mating patterns? Societies characterized by multiple, simultaneous families or 
a succession of serial families (through a sequence of divorce and remarriage) 
must decide whether it is fair to ask children to share funds and parental time 
with so many siblings. Facilitating the dissolution of unions that produce 
children without ensuring a continuity of child maintenance, or allowing 
multiple, simultaneous relationships without regard to the complexity of fam- 
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“All nations . . . 
should devebp 
laws and 
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economic 
security under 
all marital 
circumstances. 



ily webs that such relationships create, may be convenient for some adults, but 
this societal stance fundamentally discriminates against some children. 

A firm foundation for a strong parent-child link begins with wise rules 
that not only guide marital formation and dissolution, but also offer full clar- 
ity about parental and state obligations and rights when a marriage dissolves 
or is not formalized. Many countries still have not evolved a framework of 
law that provides adequate protections against loss of land, housing, or 
income to adults who have custody of children. How easily does a custodial 
parent receive support from the absent parent, regardless of the reason for the 
absence (e.g., migration, divorce, or nonmarriage)? When a widow is denied 
the right to inherent her spouse's property, what does this mean for her well- 
being and that of her children? 

The experience of those in developed countries who have pursued child 
support in cases of divorce or nonmarriage provides a sobering view for less 
developed countries of the complexities involved in holding both parents 
responsible for the upkeep of children. Some of the wealthiest countries, such 
as the United States, have a dismal record of securing economic support for 
children whose parents are divorced (see Chapter 3). Many European coun- 
tries have a better record: In Norway, for example, minimum child-support 
benefits, housing allowances, and medical care are extended to single moth- 
ers until their children are ten years old. In some European countries — typ- 
ically wealthier ones with low fertility — cash benefits are extended to all 
families so that either mother or father can stay at home with young children. 
In France this benefit is extended until the youngest child is three years old. 
In Nordic countries the state advances payment to custodial parents, then 
assumes responsibility for collecting child support from noncustodial parents. 
"In effect, divorce is being redefined in Europe as a social rather than an indi- 
vidual risk," a team of policy analysts observes. 

Disputes over marital rights, terms of divorce, and spousal inheritance 
— fueled by distrust between men and women — often compromise chil- 
dren's rights. All nations, even those nominally concerned about invest- 
ments in the next generation, should develop laws and procedures that safe- 
guard children's economic security under all marital circumstances. Divorce 
or the absence or death of a parent should not, by virtue of poor laws or lack 
of implementation, deprive children and their custodial parents of social and 
economic justice. 

2. Education and media that promote gender equity, responsible sexuality, 
and reproductive choice. 

Family policy begins with engaging young people in discussions about 
responsible sexual relations, the meaning and responsibilities of marriage and 
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other adult partnerships, and the obligations entailed in parenthood. Families 
can begin the conversation, but society should find means to formally extend 
it through schooling, community programs, and media. 

Family life education — also called sex education or parenting classes — 
often neglects the subjects of voluntarism in sexual relations, the difficulty of 
negotiating protection from disease and unwanted pregnancy, and the con- 
trasting perspectives of males and females. The vision of family life transmit- 
ted through formalized education is frequently based on stereotypic gender 
roles and idealized or dated images of the family. Much of this didactic mate- 
rial is less than frank about coercion and abuse in sexual relationships, 
inequalin' in families, and the range of adult responsibilities boys and girls 
must one day shoulder. 

Though there is some dispute about the value of such education, and 
substantial difficulty in measuring its impact, family life education should be 
about real families and real life. It is vital that girls be told that they are like- 
ly to be economically responsible for themselves and for their children at some 
point in or throughout their lives, whether they have an intact marriage or 
not. Boys need to understand that they are likely to become fathers and that 
fatherhood includes making economic contributions to one's children and 
sharing responsibility for child care. Young people need to know that it is 
likely their children will rely primarily on them, rather than on resident 
grandparents or other extended family members, for care and support, given 
that a diminishing proportion of children live in multi-generational house- 
holds. In fact, young people are apt to find themselves responsible for their 
aging parents as well as their children, if present trends continue. 

Though commercial media are not marketed as vehicles of education, 
they have an undeniable role in the formation of social attitudes. Radio, tele- 
vision, and film do not operate in a vacuum: Media are not only formed by, 
but also transform, societies. Irresponsible media can increase a society's 
sense of social disintegration; responsible media can help to restore social trust 
and cohesion. 

Children and adolescents worldwide are increasingly influenced by 
broadcast media. Exposure to radio and television does not require great 
wealth: In Bangladesh, for example, 27 percent of the rural population and 58 
percent of urban dwellers listen to radio at least once a week.* Depictions of 
family life and gender roles projected by radio and television may be far more 
vivid to children and young adults than the role models these children observe 
day-to-day. Graphic displays of domestic violence, uncaring relationships 
between husbands and wives, and sexually provocative depictions of children 
are distressing to many people in developed countries — including the United 
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States, the country that produces the bulk of these images. The importation 
of such imagery to less developed countries is legitimately viewed as threaten- 
ing, particularly when this imagery implies that callousness and instability in 
human relationships accompany wealth. Understandably, some countries are 
actively seeking to censor and limit the reach of NX^estern soap operas, music 
videos, and even advertising. 

Seeking to reform commercial media through "official encouragement 
by governments would be a long and controversial project with uncertain 
prospects. An approach that is likely to be more rewarding is the expansion 
of socially responsible uses of noncommercial media. 

Family planning and public health programs in many settings are using 
their communication campaigns to spark a more responsible dialogue 
between partners about the use of contraception and to promote concepts of 
masculinity that include planned and committed fatherhood. Recent exam- 
ples of the latter include a public service announcement shown nightly on 
Egyptian television that urges "real men to prove themselves not by big talk 
but by how they take care of their families."’ A quarter-page newspaper 
announcement from Planned Parenthood of New York City, titled "Let’s get 
serious about ending teen childbearing: Teach boys' what makes a man, states: 

Boys are often taught on the streets that being a father makes a man. If we get honest and 
provide good sex education at home, in schools and in churches, boys may wait until they're 
ready to be a father. They will learn the truth: caring about your partner and your future is 
what makes a man.^^ 

One of the most poignant examples of media involvement in social 
change is a current campaign in Thailand to discourage parents from sending 
their daughters, often as young as 12, to cities to become sex workers. One 
television advertisement shows a family in northern Thailand delighted to 
receive money from their daughter working in the city. This image is juxta- 
posed with images of the daughter trying to fend off a drunk, violent client 
who is trying to rape her. The message to parents is that, in many cases, send- 
ing their daughters to work in cities amounts to consigning them to forced sex 
and physical abuse. 

3. Employment, economic, and child-care policies that support parents' nec- 
essary pursuit of livelihoods and their equally essential commitments to children 
and partners. 

The evidence we have reviewed suggests that neither men nor v/omen in 
rich or poor economies will be free of the necessity of earning income while 
being parents. Family policy must find a way to shape the marketplace to accom- 
modate the fact that the primar)' reason most people work is to support their 
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family. Earning an income and participating in family life should not be com- 
peting choices. Employment, economic, and child-care policies must accom- 
modate the joint demands of work and home life for both men and women. 

Economic shifts (such as those resulting from relocation or moderniza- 
tion of industries), civil unrest, or labor out-migration can produce a rapidly 
rising proportion of economically disadvantaged families with children. 
Under such circumstances a geographically targeted economic development 
plan may be the best fundamental family policy. There may be instances 
when unemployed or underemployed parents ought to be given preferential 
rights to participate in "food-for-work" programs (as are common in South 
Asia) or in special income-generating opportunities, such as those created by 
urban development schemes designed to revivify depressed areas. 

Migration policies of labor-sending countries should make explicit refer- 
ence to family issues. At present this is rarely the case. Almost all labor-send- 
ing countries facilitate the return of workers remittances through special 
administrative and banking mechanisms — but these accommodations are 
driven more by concern about the availability of hard currency with which to 
import goods than by concern about the wellbeing of migrant workers spous- 
es and children. 

Labor-sending countries have commonly assumed that three-generation 
and extended family structures are prevalent and able to absorb whatever 
assaults arise in the absence of adult male or female family members. A study 
of labor migration to the Middle East from five Asian countries (Bangladesh, 
India, Korea, Pakistan, and the Philippines) identifies only Korea as having an 
explicit policy regarding families left behind by migrant workers. The mea- 
sures of this policy include "requiring 80 % of salaries to be deposited in 
Korean accounts, Korean magazines for workers and families, Korean televi- 
sion programs sent overseas, priority and access to housing for families of over- 
seas workers and letter-writing contests for children towards their fathers.. . 

Even parents living with, or in close proximity to, their children find that 
work and parenthood are not easily compatible unless employment policies 
and child-care services are sympathetically organized to accommodate these 
dual roles. Parental leave, especially during and immediately after childbirth 
and during early infancy, should be a standard feature of every work place — 
one that is extended to, and considered equally acceptable for, both men and 
women. Policies that allow for variable scheduling or leave-taking to care for 
sick children or older adults — i.e., family leave policies — are also vital for 
working family members. 

Sweden arguably has the most advanced child and parent entitlement 
policy of any nation in the world. Financed by employers and the govern- 
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merit, benefits include paid family leave until a child is 180 days old, allowance 
for temporary child care, child allowance, housing allowance, and the right to 
part-time employment for either or both parents until the child is eight years 
old/^ These policies are explicitly designed "to support parents in their efforts 
to balance work and family life," reports a team of analysts.'^ 

Child-care protocols and programs are sentinel expressions of public 
commitment to children. In most settings, state-supplied, subsidized, or oth- 
erwise affordable and acceptable child-care arrangements are so inadequate 
that, paradoxically, many parents must neglect some of their children’s social 
needs in order to support them economically. Though parents' income-gen- 
erating work does not invariably diminish the hours they spend directly car- 
ing for their children, typically, and increasingly, parents' earning activities are 
incompatible with child care. 

The absence of state or family support for child care can be detrimental 
to both livelihoods and child welfare. A good example of this is a case study 
of women, many of them single parents, in a low-income community in 
Guyaquil, Ecuador before and after a national debt reduction proftram. In the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, Ecuador's Ministry of Social Welfare managed a 
program providing child care to about 80,000 children. In 1992 the program 
was abruptly terminated. A follow-up study conducted two years later found 
that the percent of women who worked dropped from 100 to 60 immediate- 
ly after the program ceased. A year later only half the women were working.'"* 

Without affordable, accessible child-care facilities, poor working women 
have few options. Abandoning their jobs has a drastic impact on family 
income and welfare. Recruiting older children to look after younger ones is 
unfair to the older children and offers an inadequate if not dangerous envi- 
ronment for the younger siblings. Leaving children unattended cannot be rec- 
ommended, but it is not uncommon. A study in Brazil reports that 22 per- 
cent of the children of working mothers are left unattended while these moth- 
ers work outside the home.'^ 

Balancing livelihoods and parenthood is an issue not only for the poor- 
est, informally employed parents, but also for wage-earning parents who are 
rigidly constrained by work schedules. But the parents who arc hardest hit by 
the work/child-care conundrum are single working parents of limited means, 
the vast majority of whom are women. Data show that the proportion of chil- 
dren living with and depending on a single female parent is on the rise, as a 
result of which more children are living in poverty."’ Exceptions to the rule 
that single parents are disproportionately poor are found in countries that 
offer subsidized ch'ld care, health insurance to all children, and, in some 
instances, child ?’ilowances that are not means-tested. A comparative study in 
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developed countries of the -role of social policy measures in reducing single 
mothers' propensity to poverty concludes that. Of all the work-related poli- 
cies, child care is probably the most important."' 

4. Community-level services that support the poorest and most isolated parents. 

Many of the measures discussed in this chapter that are designed to sup- 
port children and the parent— child link haye faltered in impoverished urban 
communities. 1 he uncertain social and economic environment of these com- 
munities threatens the welfare of children and strains parent-child relation- 
ships. A sense of cohesion needs to be restored (or established for the first time) 
in these areas if family-strengthening measures are to succeed there. The chal- 
lenge is to foster a sense of securin' that can overcome the isolation and fear that 
so often characterizes the lives of people in low-income urban settlements. 

In urban areas of developed countries, a community-support model has 
emerged in the last decade that emphasizes the reinvigoration of primary ser- 
vices that provide vital institutional support for effective family functioning 
— e.g., health centers, churches, after-school programs, arts/music/commu- 
nity activities, libraries, team sports, and drop-in centers.'' (In some cases the 
role of these primary services had been de-emphasized when special child wel- 
fare and juvenile justice systems emerged.) This approach fosters a sense of 
affiliation or "neighborhood" through the process of establishing referral links 
and planning the content, location, and schedule of community services — 
for example, deciding to extend library hours so that children who live in 
unstable home environments can prepare homework in peace. A primary net- 
work of linked services offers a safety net for families, allowing parents and 
children to cope w'ith unforeseeable but recurring and potentially threatening 
crises (e.g., children who need to make an emergency phone call or parents 
who need to find overnight housing when the heat goes off). Such a network 
also provides multiple entry points into services for children and parents at 
risk. Increasingly, the community-support approach is promoted as having a 
psychological benefit for children, giving them a sense of special connected- 
ness to a set of relationships beyond their immediate families. 

National and community support for parents and children is vital every- 
where, but nowhere is it more urgent than in the poorest neighborhoods of 
the growing mega-cities of less developed countries. Such communities are 
characterized by poor-quality and often illegal housing, inadequate water and 
waste disposal, and a paucity of health and educational services. 

Many countries are creating mechanisms to foster in modern, urban set- 
tings the collective caring for children that often characterized traditior ,1 rural 
life. An example is the Guardianship Council program in Brazil, created to 
implement the Children's and Adolescents Act. Under this plan community 
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councils monitor children's rights and coordinate the delivery of services. 
Anyone can approach these councils to seek intervention in cases of infringe- 
ment of the rights or threats to the wellbeing of children under the age of 12, 
or simply to seek advice. Councils forge referral links among social services, 
which can include health care institutions as well as "street education," voca- 
tional training, and job placement programs.” 

Like parents’ commitment to children, community support cannot be 
taken for granted. Without special planning, the community itself can under- 
mine family functioning. Specific legislation, new institutional mechanisms, 
and activist citizens must give meaning to the notion that children do not 
belong only to their immediate families. 

5. Policies and programs that support nontraditional families and encourage 
male involvement with children. 

Early childhood programs face a particular challenge when seeking to 
support the youngest parents, especially unmarried or unpartnered mothers. 
Often such mothers are abandoned not only by the father of their children 
but also by their families. These women must carry earning and childrear- 
ing responsibilities themselves, sometimes in the face of social rejection. 
Many other young mothers, though living with a partner, must also carry 
heavy work responsibilities shortly after childbirth. In light of this, infant 
care protocols and early childhood programs should be based on a realistic 
understanding of the uncertainties of mothers' partnership situations and 
work obligations. 

Efforts to engage men as fathers should begin before childbirth. Unless 
there are compelling reasons not to contact the father, pregnancy support, 
postpartum, and child welfare programs should develop specific strategies for 
involving fathers. Fostering fat.iers’ commitment to children should be seen 
as an end in itself — but increasing fathers’ time spent in direct child care will 
bring wider benefits as well. Fathers’ shouldering of a greater share of respon- 
sibility for the care of infants and young children will provide some measure 
of support to mothers, thus removing the feeling of inequity that may lead to 
marital disruption. When marriages do end, fathers involved in the early care 
of their children may retain an emotional and economic investment in their 
offspring despite the strains of divorce. It is better for fathers and children to 
be connected by genuine, caring ties rather than by after-the-fact, and often 
unsuccessful, child maintenance procedures. 

In some societies children’s primary adult male sponsors are traditional- 
ly not their biological fathers, but rather uncles, grandfathers, older brothers, 
or other male kin. All involvement between children and men functioning as 
fathers should be encouraged. 
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Wliile working on this book we have often paused to wonder what "family" 
really means. We conclude that it encompasses the primary relationships that 
we, as individuals, identify as those we rely upon for sharing and caring.'" 
And we have come to believe that sharing and caring are in trouble from sev- 
eral perspectives. Governments are not making sufficient investments in the 
next generation or in adults who wish to be good parents. Some parents are 
investing too little time and resources in their children, whether because of 
circumstance, ideology, or simple prerogative. The work/child-care dilemma 
persists — and while it is tempting to overwork the gender dimension of this 
dilemma, it may be that, as economic opportunities and wage equity for 
women increase, the more consequential form of discrimination will be 
against those who are committed parents, male or female. 

For many mothers it is an uncomfortable necessity that they add 
income-generating work to their already daunting child-care responsibilities. 
A study of eight industrialized countries concludes that "the only mothers 
who have a better-than-average chance of staying out of poverty are those who 
combine parenthood with work and marriage."’’ The parallel challenge for 
fathers is to add child-care responsibilities to their work lives — at the risk of 
facing social and, perhaps, economic discrimination." 

If public policy in the twenty-first century remains largely antagonistic 
to working parents, the welfare of adults and children may be explicitly trad- 
ed off against each other. For adults, wealth or even simple wellbeing will be 
achieved either by avoiding parenthood altogether (for those for whom there 
is a choice) or by making agonizing choices about which parental responsibil- 
ities or children to invest in. As fertility falls around the world, and the ratio 
of adults to children rises, it would be disgraceful if increases in societal 
knowledge and wealth do not result in more attention to, protection of, and 
investment in children and the adults who care for them. 
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